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ENVIRONMENT IN RELATION TO 
NERVOUS STABILITY.* 

By the late Helen Webb, M.B. (Lond.) 


Are we not all agreed that we are living in a most strenuous 
age ? Must not those of us who are older frequently realize 
that the calls of to-day on our time and our nerve power are 
greatly in excess of what were made upon those of our parents ? 
The calmest and best balanced amongst us are aware of an 
environment which makes it harder to concentrate attention, 
to work steadily, harder to keep our tempers, more difficult 
to sleep soundly, and which in every way renders us less placid 
than were the folk in the time of our grandparents. Life 
rushes now. It seldom walks or trots quietly. Telephones 
and motor-cars alone (whether private or public) tend to make 
people pack their days full to bursting, and many of us find 
that life demands that, with these aids, we shall get through 
as much in a day as former generations did in a week. 

Now, in such a milieu and with such stress bearing in from 
outside, does it not behove us to stop and consider not only 
how we can put up suitable barricades for self-protection, 
but in what ways we can safeguard and strengthen t e 
rising generation, so that they may present a comparative y 
calm front to a world of increasing turmoil, and not go un er 
in the conflict ? It does not seem as if we could do much o 
lessen the growth of the general stress, but can we not sa e 
guard the organism exposed to it ? Can we not e p on 
adaptation of the race to environment, which in a onger 


* From the Parents* Review, January, 1910. 
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,-c «,ire to be naturally dealt with by 
and in a/ougher J 

the working ^ early and late for the 

the members of 

'improvement of . sometime inhabit the 

strong, healthy, w P ? ' ^ jj difficulties there may again 

days? If the coming of this 
UeJt to be expedited, we must keep before us the trath that 
he child is father of the man, and give the very best possible 
SLce of stabihty to every human being who is bom into 

^'•'Tdoubt," says Max Muller, " whether it is possible to take 
too high a view of life, where the education of chUdren is con- 
ccmcd It is the one great work entrusted to us, it forms the 
true religion of life. Nothing is small or unimportant in 
forming the next generation, which is to carry on the work 
where we leave it unfinished. No single soul can be spared— 
everyone is important, every one may be the cause of infinite 
good, or of infinite mischief forever hereafter.” 

I am not, to-day, going to say much about heredity, though 
it is an important subject closely related to the one before us. 
A child does well to choose its parents (and still more its stock) 
wisely, and to bring with it the best of inherited tendencies. 
Yet the highest authorities on this subject disagree in the very 
essence of their theories, and we often must gaze with surprise 
at what, to the man in the street, look like absolute freaks of 
heredity. We are astonished to see the unsatisfactory children 
not infrequently produced by fine intellectual parents, and 
the capable and useful men and women who take their descent 
from many a silly and incapable father and mother. This is 
not because the laws of heredity do not work true, but because 
they are very, ve^ complicated, and our own ignorance is still 
so great as to their working, that they are bound to surprise us 
at every turn. Still, as Dr. Clouston truly points out, the 
inteUigent lay public may be pardoned for applying common 
sense to the subject, and physicians of large practical ex- 
perience may be forgiven if they adhere to the generally 
accepted theory that a bad, ill-nourished mother and a drunken 

wm 'L ^ progeny, which progeny 

I vem t faTOurable environment produce often 

.a ve^ doubtful stock. Certatnly from the nutritional point 
of vtew heredtty tells. " Germ cells require to be nlS 




cannot be different from those which govern the other c^s 
of the body. Many tendencies, too, are known to run t 
families, and ah agree that above all the type of nervous svstem 
tends to reproduce itself The neurotic is the child of neUtk 
parents, and those families who have a history of alcoholism 
epilepsy or insanrty are not those from which we should choos; 
the parents of the race. 


It must be kept in mind (again I quote Dr. Clouston) that 
hereditary defects act as weakness of the defences through 
which mankind resists disease and death. Physiologists and 
physicians know that we chiefly die not from disease but because 
the defences against the innumerable enemies of our lives have 
become weakened. To over-press or over-educate the brain 
of a child in whose family insanity or neurasthenia exists may 
be to diminish its defences and to bring on diseases, which by 
other modes of education — or want of it— might have been 
avoided. Though much ignorance accompanies us into our 
knowledge of the influences of environment, it is not so dense 
there, and we may feel pretty certain that, other things being 
equal, the child who has had the wisest treatment according to 
human knowledge will, in manhood or womanhood, be blessed 
with more stability than he who, bringing the same heredity 
with him, is born into a less favourable environment. There 
are modes of upbringing, of education, and of conduct in life 
which should be especially avoided where a child is handicapped 
by a bad heredity. There are special precautions and attentions 
to physiological law, which would save the minds of many men 
with a bad heredity from passing into inefficiency and actual 
disease. While heredity implies a potentiality towards good 
or evil, it commonly needs a special exciting cause or con- 
junction of causes to bring out its visible effects. It is a fate 
which may be averted by knowledge and the practice of law. 

The influence of post-natal environment (our subject for to- 
day) is in all instances incalculably great. That life may be lived 
bravely and cleanly and the burden of responsibility borne on 
brave shoulders, the young adult must above all things enter 
into manhood with a sound and stable nervous system, stable 
with the stability of true vitality, and sound by association 
with a pure and healthy body. The good government of a 
country grows out of the healthy life of the people, and on it 
again this healthy life depends. In the same manner the 
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nervous *y='™ „( his body, and as by it everything 

or evil on all the ° ' he and wherever we come 

Lve“To"m“t hfe^hr^ugh the instrumentality 

from, we all While we are in the body 

of a bran and ne y^^ manifest ourselves, and 

it IS through thes must depend the light in 

on their health and good — ^ fellow-men. If they 
which our Y well-tuned instrument of 

dXTtnrpi^r thent: t^: mind and pe-nality show 
at ts tet and the human being shines among his fellows. If, 
ra he other hand, the brain and nervous s^tem are poor, 
“rTed and undeveloped, be the soul behind it what it may, 

it cannot do itself justice. , . i . i x* i 

Now the nervous system of a baby at birth is relatively 

very large and important. The relation of its brain to its 
body-weight is 1 to 8, while in the adult it is as littk as 1 to 
40 or 45. The spinal cord at birth is to the body-weight 
as 1 to 500 ; in the adult it is 1 to 1,500. In the baby 
the sense organs have established all their connections with 
the cortex, that all-important layer of grey matter formed 
essentially of cells and delicately branching filaments, which 
covers the surface of the whole organ. The paths are 
laid down, but not yet in full working order. No new 
fibres will appear in the nerves of the eye, or the other 
sense organs, nor will the cells in the cortex, with which these 
are directly connected, be any further multiplied. And here 
may I mention that a brain nerve cell with the nerve fibre 
which takes origin from it is an entity, an individual, which 
remains for the whole life-time of its owner. There are 
regiments of them inside our heads, and each one is itself, 
with its own identity, its phases of fatigue and restoration, 
ill-health and good health, doing its work properly or scamping 
it, every day of our lives from birth to death. We must not 
feel that they are like cells of many simpler organs of the body, 
which get entirely destroyed in use and pass away to be 
succeeded by other generations just like themselves. Though 
the connections of the sense organs with the cortex are com- 
plete at birth, the greater part of the nervous system is still very 
far from having finished its growth. The brain contains a large 
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amount of quite undeveloped tissue, which gradually spreads 
out from the developed areas into the surrounding parts and in 
regular order the connections of one part with another become 
developed. As this goes on, the baby’s brain doubles its weight 
in the first year, and at the end of the second year is three 
times as heavy as at birth. In the first year also it increases 
its ratio to the body-weight and comes to be 1 to 6 instead 
of 1 to 8. This rapid growth of the brain (one c.c. per diem 
during the first year) is the concrete, physical expression of 
the wonderful unfolding of the human being, which goes on 
pari passu with it and fills with awe, astonishment and rever- 
ence all right-thinking people, who are honoured by the 
acquaintance of a healthy baby. 

The relative size of the nervous system in childhood, its 
immaturity and its quick growth, all explain to the physician 
much that is important in the nervous diseases of infancy, 
and ought also to be borne in mind by parents and other 
guardians of childhood. The higher centres, whose business 
it will be later on to inhibit and control the lower, are not as 
yet in existence. Sensitive and excitable nerves connect every 
part of the body to ignorant and inexperienced centres, and 
may carry to and from them imperfect and exaggerated 
impressions. Furthermore, the existing centres are very easily 
exhausted. This property, which continues through child- 
hood in a decreasing degree, is a point of great practical im- 
portance, and ought to be fully realized by all who have to 
do with the ordering of the lives of children. 

From a combination of all these reasons it comes about 
that in very early life trivial causes may produce profound 
nervous impressions. For example, what may look like very 
slight errors of diet, or small excitements, may result in 
convulsions which endanger the life of the child, or in tem- 
peratures of a quite alarming magnitude. Furthermore, for 
every child who is killed by such an explosion there are 
certainly not a few whose nervous systems receive twists and 
injuries which leave behind them life-long effects. Extreme 
nervousness of many kinds, disorders of sleep, stammering, 
epilepsy, and even insanity may have had their origin in sue 
reflex nervous influences of malnutrition and other causes. 
Again, the presence of some physical abnormality, sue as 
adenoids, or eye strain, may, as the child gets o er, give rise 
to a variety of reflex symptoms, or inhibit brain action o 
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removal or relief acts almost 

Je 

w‘‘’K°ril” the 'time laping itself to its surrounding, 
taste. It it without consciously or unconsciously 

Nothing transpues^ 

”fft‘ts1t ToTgood or evil, either directly through the nerves or 
f “ s influence on the quality of the blood which circulates 

through it, and so it is to the end. 

Though all young brains are unstable there are some which 
are sensitive in a special degree. They belong to children of 
the neurotic type, in whom the emotional element is developed 
beyond the common. In them the reflexes are especially 
active, and varieties of nerve explosion occur in response to 
much slighter stimuli than in the calmer and more phlegmatic. 
All babies do not have convulsions because they have eaten 
something indigestible, or because the poison of an infectious 
fever may have begun to circulate in their blood ; but the 
neurotic infant (who shows often from the first its nervous, 
emotional temperament) will be especially lucky if it escapes 
such results. These individuals, glowing up from infancy 
through childhood and adolescence to adult life, stand in special 
danger, some more and some less, of going down under the 
stress of modern times. If unfortunate in their environment, 
not a few find their way to our lunatic asylums ; whereas, 
with the right education and surroundings, they develop into 
some of the most valuable people who walk the earth. 

I have, elsewhere, divided neurotics roughly into two classes : 
(1) those who are naturally “ unprotected,” and (2) those 
who are naturally ” protected.” Dr. Leonard Guthrie makes 
a division, which generally speaking coincides in extent with 
« unrestrained emotional type,” and (2) 

The restrained emotional type." In the first class the power 

n “ f “ ‘he latter it becomes 
indiviHnal^' the personality of the 

ttithom open to the personal influences of 

SeS:. Uis‘o?r;?h“cUirnoUr“ 

most especially call ior care in the up-br^^^”"?’:: 
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fortify them against the pressure of modem 
strengthen all the defences. 


times we must 


All infants should have peace and quiet, with short alterna- 
tions of activity ; and food absolutely right in quality and 
quantity (m most cases this, at first, should be mother’s milk) 
given at regular intervals, with proper pauses between for 
digestion. They need fresh air in abundance, the greatest 
cleanliness, warmth without heat or stuffiness, supplied by 
clothes which give comfort and allow the completest freedom. 
They should be surrounded by cheerfulness to the level of joy, 
and quiet watchfulness without fuss. These things will all 
tend to many hours of unbroken sleep. 

And here we come to what is of all things most important 
to the efficiency of the nervous system. Those brain ceUs 
which I just now begged you to regard with honour and 
reverence, and upon whose health before anything else will- 
power and stability depend, are chiefly recuperated during 
sleep. During activity their force becomes used up and ex- 
hausted. They become clogged with waste products, which 
make further work impossible until, during sleep, they take 
up from the blood fresh material and prepare themselves to 
cope with the demands of the next waking period. Just 
because in infancy and childhood the brain centres are quickly 
exhausted, much sleep is needed to ensure their proper 
working. Of course, food and air to nourish the blood are 
also important in this connection, but I do not find that it is 
as necessary to remind people of the latter as of the former. 
For five mothers who take pains to feed their children as they 
ought to be fed, there is not more than one (I am putting the 
average high) who realizes how essential is sleep. Perhaps, 
five mothers in six recognize that to quite yoimg babies sleep 
is important, but this only because the babies themselves, 
when wakeful, resent the insult to their nervous systems, ^d 
are therefore apt to disturb the household by their cries. 
Ideally speaking, an infant during the first few months shoul 
sleep all the time that it is not being washed, dressed or fe 
As it grows older, the day sleep should be persevered in as 
long as possible, and early bedtime should be continue ong 
into the teens. 

Everyone knows that children need a larger supply of food 
in proportion to their body-weight than do adults, because 
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j,eep up condition but have to grow 
they have not oniy jg needed by 

at the same time^ because growth as well as re- 

the young than y quantity must 

cuperation of n ^^f|,bshment of nervous stability. When 
bethromm 0 h o^erworried one of the 

people are s ^ ^i^gp^ or sleep of an inferior 

men by excessfve hours of work, or anxiety, anyone 
'* f ff his normJly needed sleep, the first result on a healthy 
::™„s”iaLer-powering drowsiness. There are few 
who have not at some crisis of life been ^ased at 
Se way in which, in spite of trouble and anxiety, they slept 
TOs happens during the time of possible recuperation. If 
hours of sleep are persistently shortened the power of recovery 
arows less and less, and with the majority of grown-up people 
mental worry immediately interferes with both quantity and 

quality of sleep. • • i 

As children get beyond infancy the same general principles 

should be observed : a sufficiency of good, nourishing, but 
simple food at regular hours, plenty of fresh air and exercise, 
and when possible life in the country instead of in town. 
Do not over-stimulate ; do not over-educate ; and do not press 
the brain. See to the removal of all physical disabilities, 
such as adenoids, enlarged tonsils, errors of refraction in 
the eyes, defective teeth, etc. ; in short, anything which 
may interfere with brain action or nutrition. There should 
be plenty of routine and a good deal of what may seem to 
us grown-up people absolute monotony in the life of a child. 
The world is to him all new and interesting ; there are quantities 
of thrilling things to be seen and observed and learnt, which 
to us may have become so familiar as to be nearly non-existent, 
unless we have children about us to keep us young. Little 
children ought not to have a chance of becoming UasS. Ex- 
citement which at all partakes of the nature of grown-up 
excitement is apt to be harmful, and there is plenty of the kind 
which they need always at hand in everyday events. There 
should be abundance of occupation and, especially at first, the 
more it is of the chUd’s own finding the better. Let us never 
be in a hurry to supply Paris doUs to such a child as makes 
a companion of an old stick with a potato for 

a head, wrapped up in a discarded garment of its oln Here 
imagination and ingenuity are at work, and original, in- 
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dependent action, qualities which should be aUowed to exercise 
themselves and will grow in the using. 

One ought to respect the concentration and brown studies 
of children and not thoughtlessly interrupt serious occupations 
the inwardness of which we do not understand. How often a 
little child, busily engaged in some undertaking, be it a building 
of bricks or making a mud pie, is suddenly seized upon, bundled 
up, and hustled off to what the grown-up person is well aware 
to be the much more important next thing. It was not only 
learning valuable facts of life but practising attention and 
concentration, and so forming solid habits such as build grit 
into character. If the next thing is really important (a walk, 
or dinner, or something of that kind) give due warning to begin 
putting up in time, and the child will have another lesson in 
life, instead of a shock and a jar. 

Here we find ourselves in the midst of the question of habit, 
“ That diminutive chain which is scarcely heavy enough to be 
felt till it is too strong to be broken,” as it is described by 
Dr. Johnson. Few things tend more to nervous stabihty in 
later life than the early formation of good and correct habits in 
small things. The human being who in childhood has learnt to 
mechanicalize all the minor details of everyday occurrence has 
had cleared from his path a mass of obstructive material, and 
gone far in the work of preparing his brain to endure without 
injury the worries and burdens of life. Such mechanicalization 
makes a thousand things easy which would otherwise be difi&cult. 
When they are habitual they need no attention, in a word, 
no brain work, which is an expensive output. The little child 
for instance who learns what in Devonshire is known as 
“ behaviour ” before self-consciousness comes upon him, is 
saved a multitude of wearing mortifications and difficulties 
as he grows bigger, and can enjoy the interests around him 
instead of undergoing much real distress. 

More than this, routine and repetition of actions which go 
to form habits has a specific stead5dng effect upon the nervous 
system. It increases co-ordination, improves its tone and 
gives poise. It is obvious that too much habit, the making 
habitual things which ought to be left to choice and attention, 
tends to give an excessive degree of a wrong kind of stabi ty, 
lessens spontaneity and renders the individual 
with the new conditions which meet him in the varie ca s o 
life. The man who has gone in one narrow round all his lite. 
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simply jrone sense so stable that nothing mo^s 

actions, may becom ^ j^ere machine. He 

and nothing „„„ be compared to that of a cube 

acquires a staWity whiji^^ y^ 

on a table. What we a ^bich means equal poise, 

brain of a hving soul ^any negative habits. 

Amongst those to charge of children should do all 

By this, I mean, that detrimental 

in their power to see that habd^ 

1C health and 

take the habit o exhausting at the time, and 

children. Sue permanent weakening of the 

apttoresuhm^ ini-Y may be like that 

defences. Thougn t p 

one^clnnot find the scar, it is there nevertheless. For the 
Tung infant a certain amount of use of its lungs is no^al 
Sriolesome. It wiU cry when it is hungry, and from time 
to time express its disapproval of various experiences which 
it would prefer left alone. It will cry with pam, and it is well 
we should know about a pin or a stomach ache. No trouble 
should be spared to find the cause of such crying, if doubtful, 
but with its removal and the consequent relief from annoyance 
or suffering the baby at once calms down and becomes happy 
again. Not so with the crying fits of the over-emotional 
infant. They are more hke the hysterics of an adult, and 
tend to repeat and prolong themselves, if timely efforts are not 
successful in putting a stop to the habit. If taken at the very 
beginning, change of thought wisely applied at each attempt 
at recurrence will often be successful, but when once the habit 
is established the problem becomes much more difficult. 
When children waken out of sleep with such screaming it is 
often the result of some dream, the memory of which goes on 
terrifying the child, who cannot have the relief of explaining 
its trouble to those around it. 

Closely allied to habit and most influential in the production 
of good nerve balance are all those muscular actions which 
necessitate precision. Every action which any group of 
muscles learns to do skilfully goes towards the increase of 
co-ordination in the brain and establishes a healthier state. 
Physical exercises which are accurately performed and learnt 
with real attention, not only strengthen the muscles, and 
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improve the carriage, cause deep breathing and consequent 
increase m the amount of oxygen which enters the blood 
but they also cultivate those portions of the brain which are 
used in their performance and establish the co-ordination of 
one part with another. Fencing and certain other exercises 
of balance and precision have this effect in a particularly high 
degree. All delicate handicrafts in which interest is awakened 
and accuracy sought after, are very instrumental in increasing 
co-ordination and balance of brain action. 

No child should begin regular lessons very early, much 
less so the neurotic child. Up to five years old it is, as a rule, 
much more wholesomely occupied with tUngz than with books', 
and even then great care must be taken that the mental food 
supplied is not in excess of the appetite which demands it. 
Information will do no harm if it is really sought for and 
desired. 

Close observation of small objects such as are necessitated 
by attempts to learn to read, to sew, or to thread small beads, 
have a definitely injurious effect upon the eyes of young 
children. They modify the vision injuriously and not in- 
frequently set up errors of refraction which continue through 
life. It may be long before those defects are found out and 
remedied by proper glasses, and in the meantime they are telling 
back injuriously on the general health of the child, and putting 
him at a disadvantage among his fellows. The anxiety of 
mere babies to learn is a desire best satisfied by reading to 
them and telling them stories and facts of interest which 
gratify the mental appetite and enlarge the child’s horizon 
without doing it physical injury. 

Training with young children should for the most part take 
the place of teaching, and in forming all the good habits to 
which I have referred they will of necessity receive many new 
ideas. It is delightful to learn to help nurse or mother in all 
kinds of little ways which teach deftness and tidiness, and one 
thousand other useful habits. To put away one s toys nicely, 
fetch and carry, and give messages accurately all forms the 
most valuable kind of education at this time of life. 

Everything around him is entering into every fibre of a 
child, and each day he adds to his knowledge of the cornmon 
things of the world. What a multitude they are, and what a 
full life he lives as he realizes them in those early years 
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Hear how Walt Whitman puts it. with an older child in 

••There was a ^®”ooked^ bec^e. 

Md Sat Sject Sime part of him for the day or a certain part of 

the day. cfrptchine; cycles of years. 

S ifrwhiteTnd^'red 

And ?hTn.hdUrth Wa faint pink litter and the 

mare’s foal ’or by the mire of the pond side, 

ASrSeS^uspending themselves so curiously below there, in the 

AndSrwSeVp'la^^wit^ graceful flat heads, all became part 
of him. 

* 

His own parents, he that had father’d him, and she that had 
conceived him in her womb and birthed him, 

Thev gave this child more of themselves than that. 

They gave him afterwards, every day they became part of him. 

The mother at home, quietly placing the dishes on the supper table. 
The mother with mild words, clean, her cap and gown, a wholesome 
odour falling off her person and her clothes as she walks by. 

The father strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, anger’d, unjust. 

The blow, the quick loud word, the tight bargain, the crafty lure. 
The family usages, the language, the company, the furniture, the 
yearning and swelling heart, 

Afiection that will not be gainsay’d. 

***♦♦♦ 

These became part of that child, who went forth every day, and who 
now goes and will always go forth every day.” 

The higher functions of the emotional child ought to be 
retarded rather than stimulated. Ultimately, they will be 
all the stronger and healthier for such treatment. No parent 
ought to be beguiled by the early quickness of the unprotected, 
excitable child into letting him be pressed forward or even 
allowed to work up to his apparent powers. Especially, if the 
heredity is bad, this very precocity may even be a danger signal. 

Of the highest moment, in establishing a right rhythm of 
life, are the moral, social and religious surroundings to which 
the individual is subjected. First of these as to time, and 
perhaps also in importance, come the parents themselves, 
their relations towards each other, their religious outlook, and 
the general tone of the home. In the earlier part of this paper 
I quoted the saying, that chddren should be careful in the 

staliTdt ‘he parents 

should he very careful m their choice of each other The 

more neurotic are they, the more careful should this choice be. 
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One dwells on this because peace in the home and loyalty of 
one parent to the other, in every department of life, as well 
as in direct relation to their children, is an element of the 
atmosphere which cannot be over-estimated. The absence of 
what some one has called the psychological unit in the relation 
of father and mother is among the most disastrous calamities 
which can befall a young family. It is best that the parents 
should in all things see eye to eye, but for them not to be quite 
loyal to each other and not each uphold the authority of the 
other is a nervous strain which falls with intolerable weight on 
sensitive and emotional children. We often say that the first 
principle in the inculcation of obedience is that children should 
feel that we ourselves are obedient to a higher law. In the 
same way, they become loyal by recognizing loyalty between 
those dear to them. If the father and mother have to settle 
some question on which they cannot at first agree, let the 
understanding be come to behind closed doors and not in the 
presence of the children. The young and emotional need 
round them the peaceful moral atmosphere which this ensures. 

In a charming book probably known to some here. The 
Young People by one of the Old People, the question is touched 
upon most delicately : “ Father and mother work for love 
of the young people, and the young people watch and share 
the work, and lighten it and give it the touch of comedy. They 
are delightful. ‘ I wish,’ said one of them, ‘ that we had a 
little more money : I don’t mean much more. I don t want 
to alter the way we are doing things now. I know mother is 
awfully good — you know you are, mother and father is 
awfully clever— of course you are, father. I only mean we 
could do such a lot of awfully jolly things, I don t mean only 
for ourselves.’ But it was the way she said it, with a laugh 
and a nod to me, and a hand given to father, and a hand given 
to mother. She made us all sure we had all we wanted. She 
had seen that father was in one of his moods, and in immeiate 
need of that assurance, and the young people are won 5^ 
loyal to father. This loyalty which is a good instance of the 
divine management of human affairs is hard to e ne. 
neither pride, nor instinct, nor a sense of duty, nor 
of the facts of the case, nor a natural desire to make t e 
of them. I can only say that it would not be there if father 
and mother did not deserve it should be there. ^ ® 

to grow and flower and be in flower like the gorse a 
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^ . f thP nettles of criticism they pluck the flower 
round. Out of the _ -i] wmilH n/..+ 


round. Out of tne 

of loyalty. Ithm judges his 

have them away. The y^ ^hf 


ve them away.^ misjudging them ; and if I were 

or her ^ o^n I would as soon adopt a gramo- 

in want of ch . jj^jne-grown flower, the 

“odJs Cuy wh ch we used to Lu filial piety, is 
tol choice of a soil, and very sensitive to 
IhSgls in the atmosphere of the home. I have observed it 
closed and drooping in the afternoon, because father at unch- 
uL had said to mother, ' I wish to goodness you would not 
do that ! ' but by dinner time it was as fresh as ever,^and father 
gathered some which mother wore all the evening.” 

Whatever be the creed of the parents, it is good for the 
children that, while firmly and reverently held, it is imbued 
with a wide tolerance for the views of others. How many 
young people have met with moral shipwreck simply as the 
result of a too narrow and rigid a religious atmosphere in the 
home, which drove them to the other extreme. 

Religious instruction should be given reverently, in peaceful 
surroundings, not hurried through or conducted at a time 
subject to interruption. It is well that the children should 
associate this teaching with, moments of confidence, when they 
can open their hearts quietly to their mother, and have an 
opportunity for discussing with her problems and difficulties 
of any kind which happen to be engaging their attention. 

The making of friends (one of the most momentous influences 
of life) is an especially serious matter in the case of young 
people of the un-restrained emotional type. For this reason it 
behoves parents to exercise all possible care as to those with 
whom their children associate. It is generally impossible to 
choose the individual friends, for the growth of a real friendship 
is a personal matter — a kind of fate which comes to each human 
soul and depends on lines of character and attraction which 
no outsider can judge— and in this sense a father or mother is 
an outsider. Parents, however, can by the choice of schools. 


twl ® associate do much to see 

““‘act, for the most part, 

Z They can spread the 

table, though each child fnr VtirmorsU . / . , . f .. . , , 


food'’ ‘SedTtW aelrrSdual 

nothing of closer btr'co™ t' be*"?‘''n“‘ 

, be made character is so 
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formed and the lines of cleavage in the individuality so es- 
tabhshed that our children have passed beyond the region to 
which this paper chiefly refers. 

There is literally no end to this subject, from any side, be 
it fact, theory, or speculation, and I have only touched on a 
few points. Let me close with another quotation, this time 
from that book which may be regarded almost as a bible for 
those who want to do the very best for the neurotic child, 
Wordsworth’s Prelude ; 

How much is overlooked 

In human nature and her subtle ways. 

As studied first in our own hearts, and then 
In life among the passions of mankind, 

Varying their composition and their hue, 

Where'er we move, under the divers shapes 
That individual character presents 
To an attentive eye. For progress meet. 

Along this intricate and difficult path. 

Whatever was wanting, something had I gained, 

As one of many schoolfellows compelled, 

In hardy independence, to stand up 
Amid conflicting interests, and the shock 
Of various tempers ; to endure and note 
What was not understood, though known to be ; 
Among the mysteries of love and hate, 

Honour and shame, looking to right and left, 
Unchecked by innocence too delicate. 

And moral notions too intolerant, 

Sympathies too contracted. Hence, when called 
To take a station among men, the step 
Was easier, the transition more secure. 

More profitable also ; for the mind 
Learns from such timely exercise to keep 
In wholesome separation the two natures, 

The one that feels, the other that observes." 
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HELEN WEBB. 

■■ Blessed are they who have been my friends.' 


I. 

Out of the grief which overwhelms us at the loss of a dear 
friend, there comes the joy and privilege of sm^ng the praises 
of one whom one has loved. To know Dr. Webb, was to love 
her. Let me try to describe her appearance and mind. During 
her later years she was afflicted with an ailing body but she 
never complained, for fortitude and unconquerable joie de vivre 
did not depend on her body. I don’t think, except upon solemn 
occasions, I ever saw her face without a smile. She seemed to 
radiate joy and brightness. 

A visitor at our house, where “ Wai,” as we, from our earliest 
childhood, have called Dr. Webb, stayed every year, said she 
reminded him of the little old woman in the fairy stories, 
and it is true that she took a fairy-like delight in all the countless 
little beautiful things as well as the great ones. Her mind was 
a storehouse of knowledge, and not only was she informed upon 
almost any conceivable subject, — not only did she “ know how 
to do ” almost everything, and be ready to show one the right 
way ; but also she was wise beyond fathoming. Her counsel 
was always invaluable. On every aspect of morality and ethics 
she had a wise and true word to say. She had the power of 
smoothing over all our difficulties. Amongst her most precious 
gifts was her power to bring out the best in others. However 
lazy or selfish one was feeling there was nothing one could do 
for her that was anything but a joy and a desired thing. We 
never asked “ why ? ” That was the sort of person she was. 

At sense of humour was a never extinguished fire. 

little tmn^nf moments, she would set us all laughing by a 
httle turn of phrase, or a bit of inimitable Irish bromie that 
would change the whole situation. She had at her c— d. 
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an inexhaustable fund of stories, quaint phrases, limericks or 
proverbs, such a phrase as “ making manure of the Devil " 
when one made the best of a bad job, or. as I remember an 
instance, when one turns a tear in a piece of embroidery into 
a bud in the design.^r such an injunction, as “ Git, all ye who 
have no shirts on, git,” which sent us scurrying to do the errand 
we were sent upon, are particularly delightful. 

She loved a witty story, and she saw more real fun in life 
than anyone else I have known. 

Her hands were a perpetual marvel. There seemed nothing 
” Wai ” could not make. Her embroidery, which she did at 
incredible speed, was of exquisite quality. She knew all the 
old-fashioned and rare stitches, and was a real artist in her 
contour and design. Like William Morris, she was not content 
however, to create mere ornament. She used her skill in 
needlework to beautify things of everyday life, and with extreme 
love of detail she made the most varied objects, for example a 
tea cosy, a book cover, or a cross-stitch stool-cover, things at 
once beautiful and useful. 

She could make things too, out of almost nothing, out 
of match boxes, or hairpins, carve a head in an orange, or 
make exquisite bee hives with the pith of a rush, bound 
round an egg shell. She had a spinning wheel, and spun 
her own yarn — ^writing to me with great glee, that she had 
bought a whole sheep’s skin in a market. She taught us how 
to make frogs and ladders, cocks and wheelbarrows out of paper. 
She was never stumped. Her ingenuity never failed. We were 
to perform a scene from ” Madam Butterfly in a local hall, 
and were at a loss to know how to represent cherry blossom. It 
was, of course, ” Wai,” who solved our difficulty, by herself 
sewing on countless silk blossoms to beech twigs, and at another 
time she made a dress for a play out of leaves sewn upon cotton 
threads. She could mend a tear invisibly. " Let nie mend 
that so it won’t show,” she would say, ^d it wo e one. 
She always put little bits away, often bringing them out 
afterwards and making use of them. She was as c 
her crochet hook, or her knitting needles as s ® „ 

needle. I have by me also a dear little mgfis er 
carved with a penknife. And " Wai ” was a 
Not only have we a hundred or more recipes that *e gaw us, 
but she herself made the most delicious ca es an P® 

She was too, a great maker of plans. She had the power of 
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1)0 like when it W 3 .s fimshed 

visualising what a thing perhaps what made her 

which is denied to mosr flowers, 

gardening as wondertm ^^ere others 

she had a way with tn rockery. Every stone she 

fail. I remember he ^ight," and gradually the whole 

would direct to be pu J -^jance. The gardeners often 

would take a shape »derhej 

thought her qu planned our lodge too, and a large 

workmen adore ^ Welwyn Garden City was designed 
■'Cr^eaUv git gardener she was is shown by the 
llatThXlfof letab.es from her garden well 
the house was finished. So weU d.d she draw a plan, 
Sd so methodical was she, that she used to run our garden 
“ Ireland from her own house in England by means of 
duplicate maps of the beds, one of which she gave to the 
gardener, sending him word when it was time to put u P ant 
“ Bed C in the Bog Garden,” and so forth. With her 


in 


constant planning, too, ” Wai ” has left many places the better 
for her passing through them. At Spout Farm (for many years 
her beautiful Tudor home in Rotherfield), at Brighton, whither 
she moved after the terrible blow of her sister s death had fallen 
on her (her manner of bearing this tragic loss is a consolation 
and help to us who now have lost her), and finally at Welwyn 
she left behind her the mark of the exquisite touch of her hands. 
Indeed, she said herself, that the excuse for building a house at 
seventy was that there was at least one place more of beauty 
left to those who come after her. It seems very hard that she 
was allowed so short a time to enjoy the new home at Welwyn 
that had taken so much care and joy to build. 

When one went to see “ Wai ” in her own home, the whole 
house seemed full of her presence. She seemed to set the very 
air aglow with her personality. I felt with her none of the 
awkwardness that is felt between youth and age, she was in 

sympathy with one s every mood, one felt the better for having 
been with her. 

■Mr ^^17^ ^^son, whose life, by her advice and skiU as a doctor. 
Miss Webb lengthened by many years, in fact enabling her to 

hopes, caUed her the 

«i"brr 0, th®"‘o7 

manv liv/^ Tvit Iv . care has saved 

many lives. My mother’s and my own amongst them. She 
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was among the first to advocate open windows, cold bathu and 
the sleeping of children out of doors. And for the soul she had 
equaUy good counsel. “ If you mean to do a thing in the end 
don’t argue about it first, just do it,” was one of her favourite 
sayings,— but ^ who came in contact with her will remember 
some such advice that she gave them. 

She was as well informed on subjects of current interest as 
she was on history and literature, showing great interest in 
politics and modern discoveries in science and medicine. She 
was wonderfully well read, and had a beautiful voice, so that to 
listen to her reading was a great joy. She read uLle Remus 
inimitably, and all who heard her reading the Irish stories 
of Padraig Pearce, or Jane Barlow, or the poems of Winifred 
Letts, will never forget it. And, withal, the humility of her 
soul was an inspiration. 

” Wai ” had a genius for names : she would give names 
to the objects about her house, or her garden, and several 
institutions owe their names to her. 

I will close by saying one word about her funeral. 

” Wai ” died as she would have wished to die. Much as she 
loved this world, and no one loved it more, she was I believe 
ready when she was called. With all her faculties, how merciful 
it was for one so full of mental activity, that a period of senility 


was spared her, — dignified and serene, this great soul passed 
from our world. With a dignity and a serenity that is acquired 
only by living in holiness and by service, quietly with those she 
most desired around her, she fell asleep. And we bade her 
farewell in a place that radiated her sort of peace. The birds 
and the woods and the flowers she so loved surround her. In 
the corner of a green slope at the Friends Meeting House at 
Jordans, we gathered to pay her homage. About sixty people 
were there, one friend of the age of ninety, one of twenty. On 
her coffin lay a beautiful wreath from St. Paul’s Girls’ School 
of which, from the foundation until two years ago. Dr. e 
had been the Medical Consultant, a wreath from Scale How, 
made from the mosses and lichens and wild flowers, which 
" Wai ” loved so dearly, and some snowdrops that had grown in 
her own garden, as if on purpose, during the few ays since 

Few of us could speak for our hearts were fuU as 

by her grave. Miss Gardiner quietly recite 

o . V __j in+n thp n d Meeting 
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it was " Wai’s ” especial desire 
House. There, ^ Lily Montagu rose, and quietly, 

should speak at [his ti ^^oughts words. She said 

simply, beautifully the hand of God, and no evil shall 


^The souls of the "ghteous are m ^ 

touch them. In the eyes of the ^ peace, and their 

ao^prture is accounted to be * . ^ttle chastening, they shall 

naVUig otiH fr^nnH 4 - 1 .^^ 


for God has made trial of them, and found them 


In the eyes oi -“-r p'^t they are in peace, and their 

departure IS accounted to be their n . 

ho?e is full ofimmoTU^ty^ 
receive great good , for Gc 

worthy of Himselt. oresence of God, we think of our dear friend 

.. Xs we stand here in the pre^^^^^^^ wisdom, of her 

Helen Webb think of her genius for friendship ; how she 

life of ®ervice^ m appeared in our lives and we went to 

gently “"/'f^the toofo ^ g^eat healer We think of 

her for J ^iS’showed itself in her accuracy in judgment, and in 

of ed"on^ think of her sense of fun ; of her love 
fo/Stle Sildren1 of her tenderness and charity in her relations with 

young and oW^ciation for beauty showed itself in the creations of her 

i^anH^and in her home and garden. We think of her living faith, which 
was expried in the orderuLss of her life. She trusted infinitely and 

" We th^k of her courage in bearing physical pain and discomfort. 
Above all we think of her great serenity. She had something of the 
peace of God in her heart, but it was not the peace of inactivity. She 
fought against evil, because of the great peace which was in her life. 
Because God is, she believed in perfect love and she worked with God 
and for God. 

** Oh God of love and life, oh God, Who hast put eternity in our hearts, 
oh God with Whom there is no death, we commit our dear friend to Thee. 
They who love her most miss her most ; but they remember what courage 
she showed when her dear ones were taken from her side. Teach us to 
number our days and to live a Uttle better and to love a little more 
because she lived and loved. 

“ In Thy peace we find peace. In Thy hands are the souls of the 
living and the dead. In Thine everlasting arms we rest, with our beloved. 
‘‘ Let Thy peace be upon us Oh Lord, for our hope is in Thee. 

He hath swallowed up death for ever ; and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces ; and the reproach of His people shall be 
taken away from off all the earth ; for the Lord hath spoken it. Sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.' " 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The last thing I saw was a dear old sexton, like a Millias' 
picture, quietly filling in her grave — the end she would have 

wanted. And so we went forth into the world rejoicing in 
her memory. 

on Heaven, and the other 

minds of those whVaTe^^ehW remaining in the 

for good, Helen Webb has 
known her. are the better for her life. 


We, who have 


We praise God for her ereaf ar!/i 1 ' 1 
Blessed soul. 


. mdeed. are those who have been' her friends. 

Michael Franklin. 
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II. 

The P.N.E.U. has sustained a great lo^tr; t.u 1 
January 29th, of Dr. Helen Webb. She was greatlv 
members of the P.N.E.U. Executive 

Ambleside Council, who knew her intimately, whUe others fell 
that there was always present in her a wise counsellor whose 
spiritual strength, wide knowledge and sense of humour mad! 
her help in discussion of rare value. Her practice as a physician 
and surgeon brought her into touch with aU classes, and school 
girl and student, hospital patient and friend, had in her not 
only a skiUed practitioner in the major iUs, but one whose 
knowledge of detail and love of the little joys of life could bring 
ease and pleasure to mind when ” brother body ” was hard to 
put up with. 

Dr. Webb was one of the oldest friends of our dear Founder. 
Miss Charlotte Mason. She was a member of the original 
Council of the P.N.E.U. and was already lecturing for the 
Union in 1891. Her first lecture on " The Making, Storing and 
Distributing of Nerve Force,” in February, 1891, was given in 
Hampstead, and was followed by one at Reading, in December 
of the same year, on " The Formation of Habit.” From then 
onwards few years passed without lectures from her, at various 
branches, most of which appeared in the Parents’ Review, and 
have since done valuable propaganda work in pamphlet form. 

Her last public P.N.E.U. speech was a talk at Wembley at 
the P.U.S. Children's Gathering, when Dr. Webb spoke to the 
children about Miss Mason and her work for them. Dr. Webb 
frequently visited Scale How, and in 1894 spent some days in 
helping to discuss all the pros and cons of taking this house for 
the College. 

When Miss Mason was seriously ill in 1899, and the only 
hope seemed an immediate course of treatment in Germany, it 
was Dr. Webb who made the journey possible by thinking out 
all the thousand and one little ways in which the risks of a 
journey might be minimised, and by sending a doctor friend the 
whole way to show how they should be carried out. This first 
journey made possible the other, often anxious, journeys whic 
succeeded for fifteen years, for to the treatment at Bad Nauheim 
Miss Mason felt she owed many years of life. 

There are few of Miss Webb’s friends who will not caU to 
mind her interpretative reading, or a dainty bit of nee ®wor 
with some quite original purpose or design, in those beau 1 u 
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little hands, or her clever [»nc ,, ,t „f 

£w"h Irish wit, never failed, nor her always 
;^e“Jt sense “‘^^f^^'record to her wi^ teaching by 

teplSra ‘ 

u • Miss Mason’s friend. Dr. Helen Webb 

was for nearly her chUdren. She spent every 

summer holiday with th . P ^3^3 3^ 

wisdom, in sickness ^ spoken word, and Mrs. 

unique frlendshrp, a I have been 

Franklin writes I J i^Uy any understanding I may 
able to do for other , P works, comes from 

have of human nature and the way the m^^^^ 

those two Franklin also feels that she owed 

frptirheTfrlenSlp :^th Dr. Webb whom she first 
to tne r.i . ^ -R^iaravia Branch in 
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We of the P.N.E.U. have a special indirect reason for 
gratitude to “ B.P.” (as Miss Mason called her — the “ Beloved 
Physician),” as it was she who persuaded our Honorary 
Secretary to submit to an operation which saved her life and 
preserved her for the work she has been able to do. 

Those who heard Miss Webb’s contributory discussion after 
lectures will know what is meant by her ” wisdom ” and her 
“ understanding of human nature.” 
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MRS. FRANKLIN’S SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOUR; DIARY. Part II. 

By Mrs, Gould. 

[Continued from page 88.] 


Pretoria. 

Immediately on arrival we changed, and Miss Le Roux and 
I (who live in North Lodge, across the garden), sallied forth to 
dine with Miss MacWUliam, Mrs. Franklin, Mrs. Wagner (our 
Organiser), Mr. Scott (Director of Education), Mr, Hofmeyer 
(Administrator of the Transvaal, who finances the Government 
Schools). They will both be at the public meeting on 
Wednesday evening. The talk was partly on P.N.E.U. and 
some spade-work was done by us both. 

On Tuesday we went over a diamond mine. The chiefly 
interesting thing was to see the great pit dug out of the ground, 
with lines laid and cocopans (trolleys) running perpetually. 
They blast four times a day and we saw the 12 o’clock blasting, 
when they fired 2,500 trains of fuse that had been laid only 
six feet below the surface. All diamond digging is open-air 
work. It was wonderful to hear all these explosions, and to see 
the rocky surface ground broken up and flung into the air and 
clouds of smoke and dust. AU the time a bell rings to warn 
the natives to keep well out of range, and those who light the 
fuses are given three minutes to get under ground into a small 
cave or tunnel. The pit we saw was 400 feet below the natural 

surface, i.e., the ground we stood on. 

We lunched at the Mines Club, with some twenty ladies all 
interested in the N.C.W. and education. Across the ta e ctc 
was P.N.E.U. talk, until Mrs. Franklin feared to forestall 
interest of her lecture to take place in the a . 

returned by 3 o’clock, and at 4 p.m., some 150 people a^semb 
to tea in the garden, and were afterwarik joine T chiefly 
in the hall of the School Building. Mrs. Franklm spoke 
on P.N.E.U., touching on the School, and 
to the audience to form a Branch then members 

done on the motion of Miss Mac William. Thir y- 

were enrolled. 
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. had a very interesting morning visiting 
On Wednesday, we na pj-anklin was entertained at 

native schools, Club by the Committee and 

lunch at the . Reform Club. The table was 

members of the Worn delphiniums, and the 

decorated with yeUow ” V extreL. Miss Talbot 

view tom the Club ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the^Re^™ au’b to become a Branch of the N.C.W. 

" - c: Bist::^r. rrx^ibirwiT 

SeS'lTMr. Hobneyer, the Adrmnistrator was also on 
the g^ott, the Director of Education. 

Stho'igh them was no available space for Uterature the 
caretaker helped gaUantly and we fetched tables and made a 
very good spread in the end. There was a great deal of interest, 
and die paramount thing of importance was that Mr. Bryant, 
Director of Natal, who had regretted his absence from Mantz- 
burg when we were there, came to this Transvaal meeting, and 
made himself known to Mrs. Franklin. He definitely considered 
that there were two schools he might ask to consider trying 
P.U.S. work. Mr. Hofmeyer made a good speech though short, 
in which he summarised the four outstanding merits of our 
method. More members joined the Branch of the P.N.E.U., 
and round the literature table we came across Miss Frogley, one 
of the first five elementary school teachers to teach on our 
method in Gloucestershire. She is now teaching in the Diocesan 
School for Girls in Pretoria. A great deal of literature was 
sold. At the close of the meeting we deposited our box at a 
hotel where Mrs. Franklin was to speak next day to young 
mothers at 10.30, after addressing the girls of the High School 
at 8.30. 

The morning meeting was very well attended, seventy 
present. Miss Talbot in the chair. We were charmed to see 
there G S — a child of twelve, from Miss Goode’s 

c ool, Burgess Hill, who is travelling with her parents, but 

^ ^ taking the exams., 

0 at she ^ have lost nothing when she goes back to England 

m Of course, she was 

greatly thrilled to see the Nature Note Book of E T whom 

greatly impressed the audience, most of whom had noticed her 
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awaiting Mrs. Franklin’s coming. We i, c 
exceUent essay written for the Guide Captain arL° 
School, whose Company she had joined temporarilV At m 
meeting more people joined as members and for ti.. i, , 
It was 1 o’clock before the last questioner ^d 

pack up the book box. People have been tremindously Iti 
in lending us motors. ^ 

After lunch people who could not manage to be present 
came to the Girls High School where we were staying and it 
was a busy time until we left for the Station at 4 30 for 
Bulawayo, via Plumtree, where there is a big boys' school 
Here we broke our journey, arriving at 4.30 in the morning 
Mr. Hammond, the Headmaster, met us in the grey dawn and 
conducted us to the house about fifteen minutes from the 
station. We found their private house consisted of a number 
of Rondarvels, round mud or brick huts with thatched roofs. 
We had one for our bedroom, but following the custom of the 
place, our beds were taken out for us at night, and we spent a 
wonderful night under the stars. We shall never forget the 
African night — moon and stars and a deep blue sky. 

Though it seemed at first as if we might not do much here for 
the spread of P.U.S. work, it turned out well, for Mr. Hammond 
was much interested to get the village school to work P.U.S. 
under the existing teacher, who was teaching at Lynams at 
Oxford during the war, and had charge there of a junior house. 
It is an exceptional position, for farm or village schools have 
not usually a teacher with so much experience, and Mr. 
Hammond hopes to co-operate with her in starting a Junior 
School to feed his Senior School, which at present only takes 
boys at eleven years of age. 

We had a long talk with Mrs. Cowling, head of the Junior 
School, who teaches the boys who come at eleven. She 
seriously considered the experiment of spending the time on 
P.U.S. work in that class, even though at present she feels that 
the boys come to school so backward that no time must be 
spent on anything but slog, slog, slog, at the three Rs. Mrs. 
Franklin emphasised the point that Mr. Hammon mig t ge 
the boys better prepared if only they did P.U.S. work m their 
homes before they came to him, and asked him to tell the 
parents who wrote to him about vacancies for t eir oys, a ou 
the P.N.E.U. 
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Bulawayo. 
we arrived here on Sunday evening on^a 
45^‘ It'7as”ve^*hot indeed, but the scenery different to 

:J«had\Tseen:a„d the nrost wonderful sunseh 

On Monday we had a whole holiday (or rather i , for 

Mrs FrSin addressed the Jewish communi^^y m the evening) 
Mrs. t-ranK Matopos to see Rhodes grave. It 

“S i ^ 

L pL of stone, rvith the words, " Here lie ‘h”em^= f 
ScU Tohn Rhodes." The position is known as The World s 
vlw a native name given to express the vast space that is 
overlooked, and the chaotic newly-born appearance of the 
landscape ; great outcrops of rock amongst the dense 
vegetation, which give one furiously to think of the world before 
men were. On the summit of the hill where Rhodes’ grave is 
made are enormous boulders covered with brilliant lichens, 
yellow, red — or rather rust colour — and bright green. I shall 
never forget the impression. I ought to note that Mrs. Franklin 
also went up to the very top of the hill — three-quarters of a mile 
— taking forty minutes each way, and some parts were difficult 
going. The temperature was 106 degrees, but a fair breeze as 
we got higher. She felt this exertion was eminently worth 
while. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Fripp, B.A., Oxon, a long-standing 
P.N.E.U. member, arrived to breakfast and stayed in the 
house, having come many miles. Had she not been lucky 
enough to be motored in, she would have come by bullock 
waggon and had one outspan ’’ or rest and unharnessing on 
the way. She is, and has been for three years, teaching her 
boy who is now fourteen, m the P.U.S. He is to enter the 
Native Department, and is also learning native languages — 
two of them to start with. He will matriculate before long. 

Some people cme to morning tea— familiarly caUed " tea ” 

Smttfr/kTw ‘ On one day in this 

and then only S home is°f roldT' 

LinneU also came to t^ Sh 

Maidenhead (PUS Schoolf Hadiield, of 

own two-yeai-oldfwtam she is tn 

in the P.U.S. teaching herself in Class III. 
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Mrs. RusseU, wife of Judge RusseU, with three chUH ^ 
school in Bulawayo, came to meet Mrs Franklm 
afternoon meeting, to be held in her drawing-room^^'' 
were seventy people present on this occasion a numh ! 
young mothers and some teachers. It was arranged that tL 
should be a demonstration lesson the following mornine a^? 
Peter’s School, kept by the sisterhood which is a branch of tht 
Grahamstown sisterhood. The Mother Superior and a Sister 
were both present, and on the occasion of the lesson we saw the 
Sister who is m charge of the younger children. She was verv 
much interested and appreciative, with real understanding 
We found many mothers of the day before. Two lessons were 
given. We also saw a child now at the school who would like 
to go to Ambleside when she is eighteen, and whom St. Peter’s 
would be delighted to welcome back on the staff. 

In the afternoon people came to tea, including Mrs. Hartley, 
sister of Mrs. Duckham, mother of my last pupil, who has been 
eighteen months at Bulawayo, but is shortly going to live 
twenty-five miles from Salisbury. She hopes very much to 
start a class amongst the settlers’ families there, of which hers 
is one. She was obliged to wait until she could hear again 
from two especial families she already knows, who would share 
expenses with her apart from other probable support. Mrs. 
VarviU, our hostess, at present teaching her own little boys 
(five and eight), also thinks it possible she may require a student 
and gather a class round her own children and Mrs. Linnell’s. 
Altogether very great interest was shown. 

In the evening Mrs. Franklin addressed a public meeting, 
organised by the Scientific Association (Secretary, Mr. Niven). 
Eighty-nine people were present, where usually thirty is the 
muster. By a stroke of good luck the Director of Education, 
living at Salisbury, was in Bulawayo, and came of his own 
accord to the meeting. Mr. Niven asked him to speak after 
the address. I mentioned Miss Field, of Plumtree Farm School 
to him, saying how this method had interested her, and he 
agreed that it would be a great service " in such cases. A 
meeting was held at the chief boys school, and Mr. o insom 
the acting Principal, and some of the staff were presen , an 
took some of our literature. 

The Evelyn Girls’ School wanted to see a dOTonstrahon 
lesson, but Mrs. Franklin did not think tt a good thing to give 
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none of the staff nor the Principal had attended the 


On Thursday we 


left Bulawayo at 1 o’clock. Mrs. Cator 


tpa at 11 0 to hear more about Ambleside. Mrs. Cator 
rd Franklin speak at Maidenhead. Also Mr. Munn, 
fht p«sb“Iln — ^ came to settle the details of the 
S-anch to be formed here, of which he is to be Treasurer; and 
Mrs Fripp and Mrs. Varvill. Joint Secretaries. This Branch 
Starts with about twenty members, and much interest. (We 
now have news of the first Branch Meeting, at which Mr. Munn 

read “ Children are Born Persons.”) 

On boarding the train, letters followed us of very great 
interest. One from Miss Lawrence, of Roedean. Johannesburg, 
desiring to join the P.U.S. for her Junior School, to start in 
January. One from Miss Kemp, of Harrismith. for the same 
purpose. We feel very glad indeed that Miss Kemp is staying 
on at Harrismith. as when we were there the issue hung in the 
balance. It is probable that the interest aroused by Mrs. 
Franklin’s visit has made the neighbourhood rally to Miss 
Kemp’s support. Miss Kemp starts entirely at her own risk, 
and in pursuance of her high ideals for children and their 
education. I had the great pleasure of staying with her at 
Oaklands (the school buildings), and so I feel I truly know. I 
very much hope success will reward her in this venture. She is 
willing to accept financial loss which is an unusual form of 
idealism. 

Regarding both these Schools. Roedean and Harrismith 
(or Oaklands). I am going to obtain from people at Bulawayo 
copies of next term’s programmes for Classes I.. II. and HI.. 

so that they may waste no time in sending their book orders 
to the office. 

Livingstone. 

, a delightful stay at Government House, through 

Stanley, who arranged 

weU as the Zambezi where iUs a^ile"’'^-.^ f ^ 

surnrise to ii<; wlin i. ^ Wide, and it was quite a 

to be a disappointment, ^e ‘saJinElHh’^!"T 
an ^rican river you get up aS 

y irom Bulawayo one begins to get 
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different to what we have seen before. But I am »o( 
enter upon d^nption. It b a wonderfuUy beautiful thtag- 
not only the Falls, but the approach-a placid shining 
water with rocks and islands out-cropping-also tL outlet 
a dark deep and deeply green pool, where the water seems to 
stand stm until you notice where it slips over in a smooth mass 
like a moving piece of malachite between high cliffs. The Fail 
itself where it foams and cascades is four hundred feet and more 
and the spray leaps even higher into the air again or seems to! 
There is the appearance of dense mist over the cliff. We have 
not seen the Rain Forest, but go to-day. 


We had a very successful meeting on Saturday afternoon, 
on Lady Stanley’s verandah. About thirty people present! 
Mr. Clark. Director of Education, whom we had met the night 
before at dinner was present. A lesson was asked for to 
be given on Monday morning before we left. Lady Stanley is 
going to foUow up the meeting by a tea party on her return 
from the Cape, where she goes for two weeks, and a Branch will 
probably be formed. We took seven names for membership 
at once. Sir Herbert Stanley is considering a boarding-school 
on P.U.S. lines for Livingstone. He is keenly interested. It 
is also likely that Lady Stanley may have a P.U.S. class for her 
own children. In both cases a “ student ” would be needed. 
She is visiting England next year, and would hope to see 
candidates for her own private post. 

The lesson on Monday morning was well attended. Mr. 
Clark took great interest. Mr. Taggart (Native Education 
Department), was also there ; and the Governor is writing to 
Mr. Latham, the Head of that Department to be sure to visit 


le Office before he returns to Africa. 

We visited the FaUs again on Sunday. late afternoon, 
id had a perfectly wonderful time seeing every aspect in 
Idition to our Friday visit. - Then it was dull an 
inday it was brilliant. The Falls were not , ^ 

:counts it was better so, though spoken of as ^ P* ° ^ 

r more contrast of colour and contour t an i^ i 
intinuous sheet of " the smoke that t un ers g^^ggj, 

11 it, when nothing but spray is to e seen. -j moon 
,e finest we had either of us ever 

11 and rising through the was a never to 

to a pure pale blue against the S 
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. After dinner Lady Stanley drove us down 

be forgotten ^fht. ^ ^ , 

fattek'MrXcDougal. a cousin of Mrs. Pyper and Mrs. 
met at lunch M became a member, and has a 

'h oTL-and-a-half and a girl eighteen months. She 
little boy 0 her boy to start with. 

told us ihat Mr. Foggin. Director of Education who 
lleslnd works at Salisbury, the capital, had a two hours talk 
with Mr. Niven, as a result of his attendance at the Public 
Lecture. If this should bear fruit we need not regret having 
been unable to visit Salisbury. 

In the Train from Livingstone to Cape Town. 

We started on Monday, 30th November, and breaking the 
journey at Bulawayo, on Tuesday, Mrs. Franklin spoke on 
Women’s Institutes ; we boarded the train again that evening 
and spent Wednesday and Thursday travelling, arriving at the 
Cape, Friday mid-day ; the train being late. This is what the 
train will do. We shall actually — according to a wire received 
at Bulawayo, during our first visit there — get out at Wellington 
— two hours’ journey short of Cape Town — agoing on to arrive 
early Saturday. We do not yet know why we do this, but 
time will solve the mystery ! 

We had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Hammond, of Plumtree, 
on the station as we passed through, and he told us that Mr. 
Foggin had agreed that he should start a Preparatory School 
for Boys under eleven, and he intended to work in the P.U.S., 
and would start in January. 

The journey down has been unexpectedly bearable ; a fresh 
breeze mitigating the heat. It is pleasant to meet the scenery 
we first knew and loved — ^but it is really a case of how happy 
could I be with either or all, of these various localities of 
South Afnca-so different and so attractive. 

iiict steaming out of Wellington where we have been 

bv mmim ^ ^ place, surrounded 

Sirrr:; Th= H^ienot Um;ersity is the 

S foVrS; -ho se^t over 

Bliss. They both HvpA + Principals, Miss Ferguson and Miss 

died. Dr. DrT T' ““ 

• Snell one a literary, and the 
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other a scientific woman— are now heads W 
College, where eighty to one hundred women 
It is the only CoUege for women only, a^is partt ^ f 
African University. In the morning we had mn ^ 

Dr. Snell at her very pretty little cottage in the groTl ‘“in'tf 
afternoon the staff of the High School came* to tea' a^H 
showed the children's work. We then went for a motor live 
„p the mountain to Bain’s Kloof-a wonderful-bit of engine^! 
-and overlooked some magnificent views. In the evenfa, 
Mrs. Franklin spoke. Mr. Davies, head of the Training CoUege 
was there and showed interest, and Miss CaUahan of the Girls’ 
High School, bought the Philosophy and Home and School 
EducaUon, Two members resulted, both with a view to 
joining the School for their own children. 

Cape Town. 

The next morning we left at 6.30 for Cape Town, arriving 
at 9.0, and owing to Post Office and other business, arrived at 
our hostess’s house about 10.0. 

A demonstration and a lecture were held at 10.30, with 
morning tea, of which on this occasion we were very glad. 
There had been no breakfast car on the train, but we bought 
apricots off the tree so to speak. 

This was a busy day ; at the morning meeting a number of 
teachers and others were present, including Miss King, of 
Wynberg High School. She is sister of the student. Miss King, of 
Alverstoke, and also a friend of Miss Goode, of Burgess Hill. 
Mr. Hutchinson, of the Western Province Preparatory School 
for Boys was there, and came in again one evening to the house 
I was sta 5 dng at to talk further. 

On Saturday afternoon we went to a garden party 
given by Mrs. Haddon, living now at the Botanical Gardens, 
Kirstenbosch. Mrs. Franklin did not speak at all, but the 
invited guests were members of the N.C.W., or those likely to 
be interested in P.N.E.U. We went over the gardens wit 
Lady Rose-Innes, who is intimate with thein. The situation 
at the foot of the mountain (Table Mountain) is won er u . 
is the Kew of South Africa, but with more natural background 
of beauty. In the evening we drove about . 

Kalk Bay to Simonstown, the Naval Station o ® ’ 

to dine with Mrs. Spilhaus, a keen educationist an ^ 

had asked some people in after dinner to ear a 
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" . ff the firm road into the saiid and had 

we got off tne ^ cold wmd 

*^!iSiltv in getting the Cape people don't like. 

f*;® i^the south-easter th ^gather here is very 

fiat dves them cool mgh • ^ Rhodesia of course— 

Peasant fothing Uke so 1«>* “ *jth ups and downs that 
fit gooi English summer w ,„„nds nngrateful 

Lak the nronotony of the = ^^en one thought longingly 

to the sun, but there have he „f course dominates 

cf a good grey day seemed to me to *vide into 

Cape Town, and the mhao j^guntain and know it 

J s^<~on^Xse'^tlo ^ol On Sunday I went 1 
intimately and tho ^ ^igj-g Park, which is a great 
delightful walk mountain and that 

of ground at the f“‘ ^ ^ „,„stly quite wild, and you 

you were on park ground ; hut a certain 

To™ 1 tached with Mrs. B. K. Long, and went on to a 
iTw. reception at the Alexandra Club, of which we were bo h 
made honorary members during our stay, as it m>gh‘ *>o 
resting-place for us— and it did prove to be so. At 5 o clock, 
Mrs. Franklin went to the studio of the Cape To™ Wireless 
Station, and spoke for ten to fifteen minutes on P.^^.h-.U. i 
went with Madame Stadler (wife of the Belgian Consul), to 
“ Usten in ” at a shop near by, unknown to Mrs. Franklin ! 
Her voice came through perfectly well, and it was a great 
success. Mrs. Haddon (Hon. Secretary, P.N.E.U.), has had an 
enquiry since, of which I have not yet heard details. In the 
evening we drove to Sea Point to a public meeting with the 
Mayor in the chair. On Thursday I gave a demonstration 
lesson. A good meeting. 

On Tuesday we saw Miss Ralph, Principal of The Church 
School, Herschel, who joined for Classes I. and II.' In the 
alternoon there was a meeting and demonstration at Miss 

Kemp’s. Rustenberg High School. Very good meeting. Miss 

T Classes 1. and II. Much interest all round. 

we dined with Mme. Stadler, who got a 

Franklin saw Dr. VUjoen, 

wiUmgnessthat'TnyrhooldeSLg^ expressed his 

ing to do our work should do so- 
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jyirs. Franklin spread this permission broadcast in 
subsequent lectures Dr. Viljoen is unable to come himself 
but is sending his Inspectors, including Mr. Bennie (Native 
Commissioner), on Friday afternoon to the public meetine 
Notes of that will come in my next report. On Wednesday 
morning we saw Miss Gale, of Milburn House School. Mii 
Gordon, of the Junior School, is very keen to know more and is 
coming on Friday. 

Thursday we gave a lecture and demonstration in the 
Argus Board Room ; a small class of six boys attended ; a 
good meeting. 

I think Cape Town will show a big result, and indeed 
generally speaking. South Africa has responded well. To-day, 
we have still some ground to cover, and leave to-morrow early 
for Stellenbosch, in Mrs. Alston’s charge, to do surrounding 
districts. 

Stellenbosch. 


Since writing the journal to catch the last mail, the meeting 
in Hidding Hall has taken place, and we are now at Stellenbosch, 
staying with Colonel and Mrs. Alston. 

The Friday meeting was fairly well attended. Mr. Millard, 
Dr. Viljoen’s Chief Inspector, and other Government teachers 
were present. We really could have stayed longer in Cape 
Town very usefully, but we must hope that those people who 
have appreciated the method, joined the Union, bought 
literature, and joined the School, as many have done, respec- 
tively, will spread the ideas, so that the people with whom we 
could not get into touch may also come to know of them, 
answering innumerable questions round the table, whic 
hope may result favourably, we packed up our literature 


nd departed. 

Af pllpnbn<;r.h 


LoH haH weather— the first we have 


L you m England. Mrs Preston of Drakenstein, 

)n Saturday, we lunched wit _ 
had most kindly invited about P J 

iklin, and some chUdren were a 
ted upon ! This was a ^ucc 

Id ” much more than on F y, enormous, and 

li linns were distinctly bad. ..,v,or<> ihev could 
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.. the teachers amongst the 
wanted this tanance'of the lesson. On Saturday, 

audience voted for the cent 

however, there was n^n ^ ( deal of interest was 

on Sunday, at Mrs. Alston s, 

shown. . ]yjj. Millard was present by Dr. 

At the Friday meet 

VUjoen’s request, , ^^tory Boys’ High School were 

The Headmasters of ^ joined the Union ; 

interested enquirers. rs. p 

*a''S‘‘'^’’Tnasmuch as they receive no Government 
."r. of COUK need to conform sufficiently to the Govern- 
ment s*bus so that their chUdren shall pass on creditably. 

On Monday at Stellenbosch, the public meeting ^orly 
attended as it is a University town (or-m dimension village) 
and the University term is just over. In term time it would 
have been such a meeting as at Rhodes (Grahamstown) or 
Maritzburg ; for there are eight hundred students in residence. 
As it was, a Mr. Hirst and Mr. Donald from the University, and 
also a member of staff of the Boys’ High School, were present. 
Mr. Hirst had been present on Sunday and took literature with 
which to enthuse his colleagues. 

On Tuesday, we left Stellenbosch and motored to Somerset 
West for a drawing-room meeting. Few people, but quite good. 

After leaving Mrs. Solly, at Sir Lowry’s Pass, on December 
16th, we went to George, in the Eastern Cape Province, by 
motor, hired from Cape Town. It was a six-cylinder Buick, 
one of a smaU fleet kept by Mrs. Stohr, formerly Elsie Hall, 

the pianist. We were driven by Mrs. M , and after a 

very short carburetter disturbance had not any trouble at aU. 
^ perfectly ^vely trip ; and we covered eight hundred 
U to * R “ American computation, but I 
travel entaUs Thr^’ distances South African 

and sleeping accommoStaTdTO^’s*'' 

unbroken journey in the one case T ^ moderate-3/- per 
m the other, and both are good in ““PO"®) 

of the journey is unbelievable ^ It ulf m?' 
the only thing seems to be to erin ^ a 

and I kept having brilliant a ^ Franklin 

essential details could be imurov'a^^K^ the 

at the moment! 1 should Sty that^m T "“thing 

y that this lack ot attention to 
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true comfort is typical of South African domesticity generallv 
Windows won t open or won’t shut, and perhaps ther.Tc 
, handy man tor a hundred miles. I think thrsfn w h 
something to do with it. Nothing seems to matter so mS 
as it would otherwise. 

En route to George, going through mile upon mile of rolling 
veldt with blue mountains in the distance, one realised the 
isolation of some of these farms, and how terribly difficult is 
the bringing up of children at home. The alternative is a 
boarding school, numbering even hundreds of children This 
is certainly a Problem with a big P. The conditions are 
difficult, and a great force of energy and idealism will be needed 
to cope with them adequately. 

The first night, after about one hundred and twenty miles 
driving, we slept at Swellendam, a place of former importance, 
and very prettily situated. Then the next night we reached 
Klein Brak River, a quite fascinating seaside place, as yet 
unknown, such a place as Clymping oias— near Littlehampton— 
with the river and the sea, but with wonderful mountains again 
in the near distance, white sand and blue, blue sea, and the 
curling white-horses. I shall never forget the beauty of this 
trip, and these especial places. I had a delicious, long bathe 
the next morning. We then went on to George, picnicking for 
lunch on the way in another Bay, and arrived in time for tea 
with our hostess, Mrs. St. Leger, whose husband, a doctor, is 
almost the father of the place. We found in George a very 
English feeling. George, so-called after George IV., is a 
delightful place, nine miles from the sea, close to mountains, 
and shady by reason of the Government plantations. The 
virgin forests are too wild to walk in, and too inaccessible, but 
make a beautiful green mantle over the hill.ddes. 

We had a glorious motor drive in the 
Montagu’s Pass, with Mr. and Mrs. Thomson, w ® ^ 
understand such expeditions. We came to ^ , j ^ ’ 

bordering the road, at which we left the car, J 

to pick some of the masses of ®,jgfrath^ than their 

who preferred were free to scratc ohmit for ferns, and 

stockings 1 At another Pjj;“ “ already sent other 

despatched them to Miss ’ gj.y chance to flounsh 

things, knowing that they wi ^ meeting at the 

under her care. In the present, including the 

Masonic Hall. About forty people were p 
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180 ^ . St Winifred's, the big girls' 

p-cboD who is paramount at ^ ^ student), taught. This 

school at which Miss though doubtless 

was an unofficial nieeti g, jf we had been 

::U we felt that Mrs. R— • whose little gtrl 

expected for longer beforeh meeting, and 

„as at Miss Curry s School, for her younger grrl, 

intends to rejoin the in ^ coming to England shortly 

as yet too young. determined to try to find 

lor the schooling of her t y. ^ f[,e Librarian, and 

Lme.hingP.U.S^.ha<suj^^^.naU^^^^^^^^^^ 

SL" into the Free Library of George. Miss D- also 

has a small class of htde boya jjJ, Knysna, 

a°." tl Coast t* <*“P 

“ M be into a wonderful harbour. When one thinks 

hmv South Africa has developed in the last hundred years, it is 
Sy that a very great deal may be done durmg the next 
hundred As to weather we started in bright sunshine and 
relumed in a Scotch mist. The climate of George is quite 
English in that it is incalculable ; and they have no seasons 
for rain or drought. In the winter snow lies on the heights and 
very beautiful it must look. 

On Monday we went to a bay, nine miles off, Herold’s Bay, 
to bathe, and took surf-boards with us. Mr. and Mrs. Thomson 
were with us. She initiated me into the art and delight of 
surfing. It feels just like flying, though somewhat perilously, 
when you get it just right and you are carried a great 
distance on the board on the incoming wave. 

In the afternoon we started forth again on our return 
journey, and slept that night at Riversdale — a very pretty place. 
In the evening we strolled down to the river by the light of the 
moon, and to the accompaniment of croaking and singing 
rogs quite an orchestra, with the crickets’ ceaseless chatter, 
hese noises! The Christmas Beetle’s is like the shrillest 
watchman s rattle you ever heard, and it never stops. 

10 am Swellendam by 

whornhciotadm/r r daughter, for 

no facmtil for h^ 

September. ' means to start m 

On leaving there we went tn u 

Hermanns, picnicking on the 
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flowing fast anH i 

beauties are unusual in Africa where the w.f these 

sluggish as a rule, especially up-countrv 7 "f and 

and some wag-tails were busy about the ed^. i ?? 
in the partial shade of a few gums we stav.ri V . ^nd 

the rest of the day, or rather the I think 

thing I have ever known. Someto^i^ra 
a furnace, blew across and one felt a spn<= ? ’ from 

withered by the heat. A 

After Caledon, where we had tea, and it w“ sffl h ' 

digressed to Hermanns, where we were expected by 
whom we had met in England, whose children tad bi“„ « 

sne nas engaged a Miss B straight from Miss Gale’s School 

at Claremont. Cape Town, who U to teach the twins (agediven 
in the P U.S. At a small, very small, gathering, a‘S S 
Judge s friends, made whilst she was holiday-making there, we 

got one member for Johannesburg, and met Mrs. M , who 

belonged to the Union many years ago, and would like her 
daughter to go to Ambleside in the near future. We also met 
Miss Prowse, Head Mistress of Ellerton Girls’ School, at Cape 
Town, and renewed acquaintance with Miss Barclay, a Mistress 
at Miss Gale s, Milburn House, Claremont. We had a lovely 
picnic at Hermanns, bathing and picnicking and finding 
numbers of exquisite wild flowers. It is an ideal place, and 
quite small, having no railway station yet. 

After these two delightful days we left early on Christmas 
Eve, to motor back to Cape Town, arriving in time for lunch 
at the Alexandra Club, which came in very useful during that 
day, and of which we had been made honorary members during 
our stay. In the afternoon we did a few remaining necessary 
things, including a visit to Koopman-de-Wet s house. 

-1 - - -fifr^icr 


This 

is an example of Dutch architecture ; and is still furnished as 
formerly, kitchen and all. That night we slept on board, and 
began to feel really that our days were numbered in South 

Africa. ,, , 

The next day, Christmas Day, we f^nched at Mad^e 


yJiribLmci3 

Stadler’s, and had a real Christmas dinner, 
pudding and — strawberries and cream . n re , ^ yy 

boat we "“uquejs etc and^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

to wish US good-bye. Bven men ^ u„... a 

two people asked me for 
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^ African posts such future 
,0 later on. To ^ Sou ^ would solve the very 
students would be „„ney, contracts and honre ties. 

^al difficulties of pass^c cape Town 

The Windsor Castle actu l.J^^^^^_^_^j„y ^ 3 
on Christmas Day-m t . jj jj qmte a known 

shoutings from a Christmas Day 

amusement to see the certainly, were of their 

many people were at seventeen 

SgTecausTlf tough this and that circum- 

^^ce L could arouse as much interest as the s^p s passengers 
Le likely to yield. I write just after leaving Madeira, and as 
we have taken on thirty new people in the first-da^ and as 
many second-class, there is a probable new field. On board 

we found Sister M C (whose brother, Mr. Stone, was 

for thirty years a master at Eton, and whose father taught 
Dr. Lyttelton). She came from the Diocesan Girls’ School, at 

Pretoria, where J D was at school for nine years. 

Also Sister S J , whom we had met at Grahamstown 

/ ^ J \ ^ 1 ^ 1 AM ^ mm ^ ^ ^ ^ rx T lO TlfOXr 


LXXXV^ XXV/XXX LXX^ XV^ tXXX XX XO V/XXW WX| 

D was at school for nine years 

TU 3 U oisici o J , whom we had met at Grahamstowi 

(St. Peter’s), where she is in charge of the music. In this way 
our literature found its way to all parts of the ship. There were 
also Professor Notcutt, his wife and two boys from Stellenbosch, 
Many passengers, in the second-class especially, had heard Mrs. 
Franklin speak here or there, and the remnants of our literature 

have been much in demand. A Mr. and Mrs. T with theii 

httle girl are bound for Gorleston, and have been very glad tc 

hear about Mrs. Thom’s school. Captain R , Professor oi 

Psychology, at Rhode’s University, ex-Cambridge, and also 
concerned ^th education, read some of our literature. 

present hnt hardly be measured a1 

of P N E U thn° impulse to know mor< 

addition to one hundred k ^ future. Ii 

there has bee^ P-U-S- members 

for books to be sent to the office 

to read is a good feature and tK • willingness to buy anc 

IS also promise in the fac 




MRS. franklin’s SOUTH Airi. 

TiiH African mnD 

that eight out of the twenty p n c; 

schools of especial reputation in South S’’® of 

neighbourhood. Apart from definite J “ ‘heir own 
which we held thirty-four, and demol .!"f ™eU„gs „f 


were twelve, there were' both^hi’rr''^^”®''^ '^hich tl 
" morning teas ” at which P N E and 

under discussion, numerous interviewr were 

paid to Mrs. Franklin by people who wished tnu 

were perpetually showing the children's wtk 
where we stayed m separate houses /lu u ^ towns 
distance), that is. in the majoritv of tn ^ ^reat 

separate circles, which was undonbtedl7use"ll“ UeT “ 
much that quite a solid stone has been 111 ^ ■ ^ ^ 

and the ripples have by no meanTfinild ™ ' 

retid r:pp^r infitr r " 

During our stay in South AfZ rtorred^tJ!^'^„Zd‘S 
Cape Town and^neighbourhood as far North as Livingstone, and 
M far East as Durban on the coast. We met everywhere with 
the very kindness and hospitality, and as far as our 

programme permitted we did as much sight-seeing as possible, 
t would not be easy to over-estimate the smoothness and ease 
with which our plans were laid and carried out for us, and I 
personally, and I feel sure Mrs. Franklin would endorse this, 
have come away with very happy memories of a very lovely 
country. 

On board the Windsor Castle we travelled with Sir Roland 
Bourne, who was for twenty-five years in the Civil Service in 
South Africa. Since his retirement he has devoted himself to 
Rn idea that he has very much at heart, and that took shape 
through him in March, 1925, under the name of the Empire 
Community Settlement. Its object is to encourage people with 
fixed incomes to emigrate to another part of the Empire rather 
than remain in England, where small incomes do not go far, and 
where the over-crowding is so deleterious to body and soul. It 
is felt that the retired man with a growing-up family can enjoy 
life and cultivate his garden to better advantage in the suns me 
of our Dominions, and prepare greater opportimities or is 
children than the England of to-day can offer. The scheme 1 
an exceptional one inasmuch as the intending emigran is 






. SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR. 

MRS. franklins 11- He is not asked 

^ rkion ” to win or lose venture within a 

pushed to a de - try J)U ^ pg^ses 

toriskanycap^^^^^„,eoutl^ lives. 

period of ^j,ich ^.V^rcame first on the list of 

of rent an because South Afn ^^ere Sir Roland and 

rS‘ p“t-e, this is the country 

Lawson have been niaking required 

A with certain “ ficn^ ^ h it is probable that the 

si-. -:t;s ”i™ *• '-.t •; 

saeroe wili go uhead rapw y not 

view it is admirable “ ^ ^ can be of the 

hitherto considered, ts ne« ^llow 

utmost use m consohdat g g confidently asserted 

members of the Empire. A thoroughly safe-guarded since 
tot the settlers’ -"^ 0 ^ wrU ^ and catch 

“ "? Thfp N on the E.C.S. Committee 

capital. The P.N. ■ • , address is Regent House, 

by Ite ^ where” all further particulars can be had. 

pk ETS’aTwm uudoubtedly be called upon to play arr 
I 1 nart when the E.C.S. scheme begins on a practical 
TasU ^e education and careers of children in the Dominions 
I the Committee’s main object in setting the scheme on foot 
and will also be the chief reason that wiU induce parents t 
leave the Home Country to make homes for their children and 
children’s children in suitable parts of the Empire. 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS 

By Mrs. Conyers Alston.* 


pictudng'lLTt 

The ideals which children gain from books are their constant asso- 
ciate^ and mould their characters even more than human companions 
They live with them not only while they read, but also while they are 
otherwise engaged ; and suggestions so subtle as to pass almost unnoticed 
linger in the mind, to influence emotions and express themselves in action. 

" Folk Lore as a Historical Science.” — Gomme. 

We English are not a bookish nation like the Germans— yet 
we have produced the greatest literature since the days of 
classic Greece. We have produced a great literature simply 
because we are not a bookish nation. Our literature is great 
because it is the outcome of living experience. The common 
lot must be shared. Deeds must be done. And good literature 
is the natural result of that sane outlook which only comes 
from a share in the active life of humanity and a living con- 
viction of the significance of daily toil, of words and deeds 
and human relationships, and, above all, of the beauty of the 
world, and from a living faith too in God, and the triumph of 
Good over Evil. As soon as men cease themselves to live, 
and only write, the effect is evident in a certain lack of virility 
in their outlook. Feeling degenerates into sentim^tality. 
Women, too, fail as writers when they throw aside t e o i 
gations of womanhood and fill their days with t e wri i^^ 
books, looking on at life as spectators, vnt ^ suffering 
instead of diving deep into the stream itse . . „ ^Q^en 

to-day from a surplus of do nothing 

writers. Too many books are writ yfew are too 

else-and therefore their ideas 

often artificial and out were domesticated 

Jane Austen and Charlo«^ ® ^rtance of the ordinary 
women with a high sense advanced 

tasks that naturally fall to women. 

X, h Stellenbosch, C.P.. South Africa. 

* President of the P.N.E.U. Branc , 
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186 , , X xUgy might have left us 

views on the subject ; „„uid the books have been 

a greater number of bocte j^at live 

so well worth those lives are spent with the pen 

are not mitten by those „{ are not 

always in the f ° are spent in the seclusion of the 

written by those „ shut out from the stir and whirl 

study or within 8^” ’ ^ j^e seclusion of the garden 

batue. But *0 study^“t they remain a part of every 
are necessary too. 1 ^jj^^ce do we learn to 

complete hfe^ On y struggle and the whirl. The 

'“r“of h^rly ^ve^ofeach one in solitude; 
^myeraUthe wise interpretation of past experiences guiding 

“ ITiuThf slliro “uTlde-p^^^^^^^ what part ought 
books to play ? How far are they a necessary part of a child s 
education? The question is a big one. Bookishness m a 
child is undesirable ; nay more, it is prejudicial to a child’s 
development, for bookishness precludes the physical activity 
and the self-expression by means of play which are the found- 
ation of all growth. Books — or the stories contained in 
books— are necessary, but the child who is forever seen with 
a book in his hand is not growing up in a healthy, normal way. 
A story should suggest ideas and ideas should result in action. 
Always to be taking in and never giving out is a symptom of 
mental and physical inertia, and the little girl who spends 
every spare moment curled up on the sofa with a book is likely 
to degenerate into that mental parasite, the inveterate novel- 
reader, who is generally rather a stupid person with no 
onginality. Such a person may read a dozen books without 

Tuf r'c?! '“17 1 “ what she has 


, luciub or aemerits ot \ 

no one can be weU-educated who has not a keen appreciation 
of good literature, and children u x , appreciation 
and wisely. must be trained to read well 

The literary mind is indeed ram v 

wiU read a book for what it has to felt „r^ “ hundred who 

one perhaps will read it also t •+ amusement, only 


appreciation of good literature\I°aV*^ Iderary value. The 

ties, remains the possession onlv nf schools and universi- 
Yet, just as the average neln ? I 
goo music and art, he can also be tr ' ^ to appreciate 


appreciate good 
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literature. And it is in the nursery that the key to the nal.o 
of good literature is opened The reason why so few ^opll 
have developed the critical faculty with regard to reading i 
that so few have grown up in the company of good books- 
only good books— but have been allowed, while their minds 
were growing, to read any printed twaddle within the 
of a book or magazine. 


covers 


Miss Charlotte Mason, the creator of the Parents’ National 
Educational Union, has been a power in education because she 
is the first person to base her gospel on the training of the 
child’s mind chiefly by means of good literature. In the 
Parents’ Union School children are taught from the beginning 
by means of good books and the text book is eliminated as 
much as possible, and the result is that children learn to 
appreciate and prefer good literature to the reading of inferior 
stuff. 

Stories make the child’s life intelligible to himself and are 
therefore a means of gaining self-knowledge without self- 
consciousness. I have never been able to develop any enthu- 
siasm for the Montessori system since I learnt from Madame 
Montessori’s book that stories play no part in her scheme of 
education. Why, stories are the very source of education 
among aU races. The hunger of the chUd for stories is the 
hunger of the race for knowledge. All great teachers have been 
great story-tellers, and our Lord was the patest of alh A 
mere statement of divine truth would never have ^nipref d the 
staple unWormed minds of His hearers as 
Truth is absorbed and becomes a part of the child s self when 

'"ttont'too' Sge a S's knowledge of the world 
develop his ta;ginatio„ and 

wCata flk” rt iretork^of the world, U 

^ 4 . 1 -L Ut tn be narrow in mind or lacking m sjTupathy. 
not likely to be na r.lavpd a larere part in the 

Animal stories h.ve ^ ^ Andrew Lang truly 

development of children an fairy-tales 

remarks that there common characters are birds, 

after all, but act like men. MTrat child has 

beasts and fishes, who talk and Three Bears 

not thrilled with exciteme ^ ^hilds life, 

and Red Riding - ^hree years of age, when he wants 

I've found, between two and three y 
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childken aw books. 

I all day long. Xsop’^ Fables, too, 
„c Three Bears at mental equipment ; and 

„e an import/ pianders. Beasts ani Men, 
,hat volume of humour, sense and nonsense. 


lliat , cn full 01 

by Jean de Bossc e , delight, 

is a book that cou nourish in a ^ aav^cu. o uaxy. 

Animal stones do in melted with 

spirit of St. Francis. be likely to forget 

pity for the trials o &iV ^ lekned to love 

co^d ever afterwards neglect or 
the story of B ^oo and walks m -the 

iU-treat a hors . formerly after reading 

rrmntrv mean more to us tnan y c '47 > 

r >^ir Books, and The Just So Stortes, and Tommy SmUh s 

Grimm too, gives us a lesson in kindness to animals in the 
tale of The House in the Forest, in which we are told of the 
prince who could not be freed from the enchantments of a witch 
until a maiden should come who would be kind to the cock, 
the hen, and the brindled cow. 

And the story of The Ugly Duckling in itself is a beautiful 
and touching sermon. 

Children are sometimes cruel to animals from ignorance 
and lack of imagination, but with children who have been 
brought up in an atmosphere of love themselves there is a 
kinshfj) between them and animals. A slight to a favoured pet 
is an unforgivable offence. “ Love me, love my dog,” is 
their attitude. There is something indeed unnatural about the 
child who is without any love for animals or interest in their 
ways Any fact concerning animals interests a child, and 
can h^ardly give a chUd too much natural history. 

Ihe frogs tongue, the''-’”’— ’ ■’ - 


we 


owl’s method 

victims thps r=.t>c 1 ^ bones and feathers of his 

gre^fc Tr:hrtt,°' r 

of England, and so %t 1 ‘ u “ 

in the child for accurate h.r ’ 'Irumals supplies a thirst 

whom he is chiefly interested^'if'h^lt’l creatures in 


or the rivers 


xo veniciiy intere«^tpH u u — *** 

literature as do The Just So’ St imaginative 

The story’s primary functfor*^’ 
but to inspire and cultivate the is not to instruct 

stricl^dl. ‘lie cS”**'’" ** suggestion 

strict adherence to accurate informal ;“‘'P"‘“ion by a too 

^^ving out the realm 




of fancy, our we must seize the moment when • x 

9,l0rt to tcSuCh such f 3 .cts cis will enrich the'^nS.^^ 

Incidentally, natural history teaches a child to v 

and also is the best means of arousing an inteT?-^ 

graphy of the world. India becomes a realitv 

f, .r the home of the tiger ; and AfirS&r T 

The Jungle, the Prairie, the Veld, the Bush, the Arcti^ pi " 


it is the home or the tiger : and Africa, the homlof 7 k T™ 
, Jungle the Prairie the Veld, the Bush, the Arctic r;^ "s 
become interesting and a part of the real world as 
reads of the animals who dwell in these regions. 


Seton Thompson’s Wild Animals I have known is a classic 
It is the work of one whose sympathy with animals and powers 
of observation, aided by imagination and the gift of inter- 
pretation, amount to genius. His animals are real characters. 
They have distinct personalities of their own. All the tragedy 
and pathos of life is in these stories, and for that reason I would 
hesitate to read them all through to very little children. I 
came to this conclusion after seeing a little boy burst into 
heart-breaking sobs at the death of the fierce old Lobo. 


One of the many tragic things about the war has been 
that children have been growing up familiar with ideas of 
suffering, but it is a strange thing that the sufferings of animals 
are more real to them than those of human beings. A little 
girl who burst into tears at the picture of a dead horse on a 
battle-field sa5ung : “ If I had a horse I wouldn t like the 
Germans to kiU it,” showed no particular sign of distress when 
she saw her father, whom she adored, l3drig wounded and 
maimed and bandaged in hospital. 


Rudyard Kipling takes us to a wonderful adventurous 
orld in The Jungle Book and The Just So Stories . cann 
mnt the times I have read aloud the stories m the Just bo 

lok. During 

ml's 1 dly bread, 

le sunshine of South Africa, a Ian we ne^ '^^^adilloes. Only 
vourite of all was The Beginning anything 

udyard Kipling or Lewis Carro wo thereabouts 

. absurd. Day after j ^ 

lose two rascals, Stickly-Pnckly the same places, 

leir pranks, and day after day ^^Jp^f^ted Jaguar-" Because 
Id when Slow-and-Solid said as if I said 
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''' H she said "-day after day we bounded out of 

what she said she saia 

our chairs w^ith ]oy. ^ ^e. All stones 

-I like ‘How stones, however fantastical 

dealing with *he ^“"Sdren-^ven when they know the 
they may be, appeal to respond 

story is entirely ^ gf first causes. So does, in a 

to this thirst Fi,,ence 

different way, M ^ Bryant’s How to 

Holbrook s Boo^ o/ fittle book) there are 

:"vefr«igttM stories of this kind. 

pink,” is a gem : and " Why the sea is salt, is a great source ot 

""'orthe' Jungle Stories Rikki Tikki Tavi is the favourite, 
I find, but I think the delightful name has something to o 
with the choice. A quaint, fantastic name with a humourous 
suggestion about it amuses and arrests children s attention 
at once. Rumpelstilskin, Tom-Tit-Tot, Puck, Goody-Two- 
Shoes — mention those magic names and they are all agog. 
Nobody would now dream of calling a pet mongoose by any 
other name than " Rikki Tikki,” and we all know a dog called 
" Kim.” In every educated British household where there are 
children we find the influence of Rudyard Kipling, just as we 
do of Lewis Carroll. 

To think that we in middle life had to grow up without 
Kipling seems an injustice. We had Alice in Wondetland and 
The Water-Babies, however, and so we were not altogether 
starved People were beginning to understand a chUd’s 
min , ut the purifying powers of innocent laughter were not 

asmkmH You could make a chUd 

aud Sf if n^'°\ . Christy’s Old Organ 

'’"‘1'"''^ «« "Ot for the voune. Bolks 


were primarily for edificatinn nri+ f” young. Books 

written for chUdren were almost ^nd books 

in a very depressing way. The worir^^^^ religious-religious 


of buttercups and daisies where we ha^t^ ^ beautiful place 
gladness all the days of our lifp u + , ^°rd with 

tion, where we had r^av^ tempta- 
horned devil ready to sprina ^ thorns, with a 

or to lay traps for our stumblinVfol^! 
crown at the end seemed oh such a , ^nd the golden 

a doubtful reward. ’ ^ 'vay off, besides being 
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But in the sixties people began to wak 
that we might do more for our children 
they enjoy and want than by stuffing them n '^bat 

partially understood theology and moralUtaT"”'!'' 
delusion that we were improving their minds 
progress of their sonls. People began to realise th?rk^ “'a 
for children to romp and laugh and that it is good to 
then rmagmations. There was a distinct movement, S 
has gone on steadily, m the direction of an effort to understand 
appreciate, and enjoy childhood. It is no mere coincidence 
that The Water-Babies wa.s published in 1863, Alice in Wonder- 
land in 1865, the first number of Aunt Judy’s Magazine with 
Mrs. Ewing’s Stories in 1866, and At the Back of the North 
Wind in 1870. And then in the eighties we had such books 
as Canton s W^.V., Her Book, a beautiful and charming idyll 
of a real little girl, not written for children, but just a living 
picture of how a father’s life was enriched — and how ours might 
be too if we were not so dull — by the joyous companionship 
of a dear little girl. And then Rudyard Kipling gave us Wee 
Willie Winkie. 

It is indeed a long way from The Fairchild Family to Alice 
in Wonderland. The difference in the two books is an inter- 
esting commentary on the evolution of ideas regarding the 
training of children. 

Of course there were The Arabian Nights and the old 
fairy tales, which always fascinated children, and the first 
translation into English of Grimm’s Fairy Tales in 1823 had 
a large sale. But the reading of such books was rather 
tolerated by broad-minded parents than encouraged. ^ 

the educational value of fairy tales was not dreamt o . n 
think even thirty years ago the scorn of Sta y an 


Eric would have been deemed irreverent. 

Let us arm our children for the and a^ws oHat^^ 

life by cultivating the ®P'"‘ ^ ‘"j°7augh at without any 
give them something to laugh a , relative 

suspicion of malice. Thus ^ mountains out of 

importance of events and how ^ subtle sense of humour, 

mole-hills. We cannot expect m tn jaughter, and 

but we can fill their young _ are always at hand to 

Lewis CarroU and Rudyard Kipims 

help us. . ,00 are full of good-natured 

Some of the old fairy <"1“ 
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192 Discreet Hans, and The 

fun; such are Rabbit, too. is an exhUarating 

Hare and the Hedgehog. Brer tc 

companion for a pj^^g Andersen’s tales are. there 

Beautiful as most o should make us careful not 

is a vein of ^elv- Grimm’s Fairy Tales, with the 

to read them indiscr g the whole, more whole- 

lived-happily-ev«^a«» ^ depressing effect ; 

some reading _ X one shiver. The sorrows 

the reachng o p J ^ - ^^e almost too painful. 

: littif hr-tree, lying neglected 

^d forlorn in the garret, to be finally thrown out m the yard 
and burnt, hurts. The “infinite pathos’ of life may be in 
that little story of the fir-tree, but we do not want children 
to feel that life is like that. Just now and then it is good to 
touch their hearts with a note of pathos, but it is joy. for the 
most part, that we want to give them, and there isn t enough 
joy in Hans Andersen. 

Much of the satire, too. of Hans Andersen, is beyond the 
comprehension of any child under ten. Wdiat child, for 
instance, under that age could see the satire of The Emperor’s 
Hew Clothes, or The Nightingale, or even of The Princess and 
the Swineherd, or The Princess and the Bean ? As for The 
Little Red Shoes, it is a cruel, immoral story. The idea that a 
little girl, merely because she loved overmuch her little red 

shoes.— and what child wouldn’t love a new pair of red shoes ? 

should have such a terrible punishment, is all wrong from the 

Klaus and 

and f was a liar 

story as lon^ Ki ^ ^ ^^^^ided this 

sacristan in the chest was too^ finding the 

one chUd had read it herself an^tV^*^ our curiosity— besides, 
so I yielded. ■' And ^ ^^ory- 

waming voice, remembering The ^ 

alert for maternal evasion? Family, and on the 

To me the idea of the d^aH „ i 
sitting up in the cart as if alivf^ a ^^“^'^other of little Klaus 
wine m her face was distinctly unnL ^ ^^ndlord throwing the 
where Big Klaus kills his grlndn^tr''^’ ’'''^ to 

excla.mi„g: " Oh, this an axe I stopped, 

it. said a five-vear r.m / u orrid story ” “ Cr, ^ t i 

y^ar-old (she who had wLt at tn ’ ^ 

P at the picture of a 
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dead horse). There was nothing horrible t u 
of the grandmother being killed, because hlr idea 

not first been aroused by a description of th "y^P^^hies had 
dear old lady with silvery hair who loyed Uttf ^ a 

grandmother, indeed, did nrxf children 


ren. The 


grandmother, indeed, did not matter alive or dead m ““ 
of view, therefore, was unnecessarilv sauMmT? P°^^ 
r,f T.ittle Klaus are ton rtror.cv,.4. ^ The tricks 


of Little Klaus are too preposterous, too far7. a 
— in - ^^^niovcd from 


anything in their own lives, to have’ a bad 
and Little Klaus was all the time outwitting a biSr 
than himself. The story U therefore on 

THe LiUle Re, Skoes. for it does not give pain nor off dX 
child s sense of justice. 

This idea of the hero as a clever rogue who outwits his 
neighbour is common m primitive stories. A high sense of 
honour is the virtue of a highly evolved people. Considering, 
indeed, the attitude of primitive races towards Truthfulness 
there is something to wonder at in the truthfulness of our own 
children. They invent— yes— but they condemn deUberate 
story-telling in one another as rigidly as we do ourselves, 
if they are brought up in a truthful atmosphere. But they are 
pleased when, in the story, the clever rogue gets the better of 
his stupid neighbour. They accept the tricks of their primitive 
heroes with laughter, as they did those of the pantomime clown 
before he had vanished from the stage. 

The hero of Puss in Boots attains his success in life by a 
trick. Jack the Giant Killer conquered by his ability in out- 
witting the giants. Jack of the Beanstalk was a lazy young 
rascal, with a get-rich-quick type of mind. And what a little 
fraud Grimm’s Valiant Little Tailor was ! Yet our children, 
whom we bring up to be truthful in word and deed, accept 
these tales without question — and without harm. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that 
are invariably condoned and ml/e Han 

In the Japanese fairy story told by punished for 

a.nd the Crocodiles, the little h^ oenalty was not 

practising deception on the . ^^^^kdness and expressed 

removed until he had confessed sympathy for his 

repentance. But it was kindness “ a curious 

induced the comes to the aid 


sufferings that induced tne comes to the aia 

feature of this story is that the In the Japanese 


feature of this story is uir.. ° „,an. In tne je^y^ 

of the little white 


and Chinese stories 
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, In the main, we must refrain from bemg 
idea of an angeh m primitive attitude towards 

hypercritical with regar 

truthfulness. , Hnwpver we find virtue represented 

GeneraUy sp^«8. "a ,, .hat is hideous and 
in the light of eeauiy, 

horrible. beautiful and good girl from whose mouth 

The story of th evil-hearted step- 

jewels dropped as P ^orms fell, is worth volumes 

Lterfromwho.^^^^ ‘"e ugliness of sin. 

of sermons on th Y , I have noticed the 

The physical repugn Africa— towards reptiles 

“ we^rs to love children share in common with aU primitive 

beings for bright, glittering things. 

In to Japanese story of The Tongue-Cut Spanow we have 
again the evil nature punished in a characteristic manner. n 
this tale we have a kind old man who made a pet of the sparrow, 
and his ill-natured wife who cut the sparrow’s tongue because 
it had pecked at some starch-paste. The old man, distressed, 
goes to seek the sparrow and eventually finds him in his home. 
The sparrow entertains him royally and gives him in a wicker 
basket valuable gifts on his departure. The wife, jealous and 
envious, feigns repentance and also goes to visit the sparrow 
and she too brings back a wicker basket, but on opening it, 
not beautiful presents come forth, but all sorts of disgusting 
and horrible live things which bite and pull and scratch. This 
reminds one of Hawthorne’s version of Pandora’s Box, which 
1 have found very unpopular. To be left with nothing but 
Hope is a very poor interpretation of Life. 

It is rather surprising that such a terrifying story as The 
Tale of a Youth who Set out to Learn what Fear was should 
still be mcluded in modern editions of Grimm, and that Andrew 
Lang should have put it in Th^ Blue Fairy Book. To me it is a 

evL aZt it with equanimity and 

a c^r T on^- a ? '-hat may frighten 

with disastrous mUts.'" Thal'^hf rS"" 

to,!S'Trr"’‘ “ 

should not hke to m«t such a monster mysjf 


I certainly 
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In the fairy story goodness means . 
kindness of heart and valour, while wicked^ Pm 

and cowardice and ill-nature. Now kindhu “'“s 'toltv 
are just the two virtues that childmn 
and their opposites do they condemn and li '»«, 

might weU take this to heart. Most eduStd'' 
and teach their children to be kind and to ^ ^ "^^ihers do try 
but not many realise the importance of ^^eir tempers, 

hrave. Our own fear for our cSe^ ^ 

of the greatest handicaps they have 

ciimh'S’at toe”: WaiT- J^l^s^th 
ohhvious to the fact that the desire to climbXure!”“S 
IS a sign of mental as weU as physical growth and thit f 
hampering the child physically we are injuring ’his spirit, aSd 
then mothers explain away any lack of spirit by saying : “ Poor 
child, he is all nerves, you know ! ’’ whereas, they themselves 
are generally responsible. We cannot make brave men and 
women without letting our children run risks. Physical 
courage is the forerunner of moral courage. 

The fear of being afraid, of which we heard much during 
the war, is no doubt an echo from the nursery. We have no 
right to surround our children with a network of physical 
limitations merely because there is a remote chance that 
they may hurt themselves. 

Virtue is a word that has lost its original significance. 
There can be no virtue without valour. And children realise 
this unconsciously. And yet when we talk of a good child 
we seldom mean a brave child ; we mean rather, a faint- 
hearted child who does not make liis mother’s heart jump every 
minute by a superabundance of physical vitality. 

Gaiety of heart also counts for much m the o o 
Grimm’s Two Wanderers is typical. In .. g ^ 

little tailor, who faced l.fe and 
conquered and married the king s da g 
old shoe-maker ended his life in as seen by 

All fairy stories are true-that .s, true 
primitive folk and by children. , ^ ” says Doctor Karl 

“ As we read fairy ourselves. No longer 

Pearson, “we may read hfor}^ 

oppressed with the real ^ r primitive man and woman 

human customs and the 
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f almost every sentence of the nursery tale .... 
cropping out at we can build up the life of our ancestry-the 
Back in the fa p daughter as king-maker, the 

i^^fe^Tthe ro%i household, and the humble candidate 
forThe kingship, the 


bttle kingaom, -- humble candidate 

^ 

“■^lUs b5?Cdtagft'Tfo?k-lore Tf a nation that we come most 
tmly to understand the spirit-the prevaihng ideas-that 
Se formed the peopie. Andrew Lang d.d a fine work m 
Lpiling his various fairy books and has contributed by so 
doing to the joy of the worfd, but he might have done even more 
if he had kept the stories in each book confined to one source, 
instead of giving us, for instance, Irish and Swahili and 
Indian stories in one volume. It is of more value to give a 
child a series of English, Indian, or Chinese stories, than first 
one of English, then another of Chinese origin. 

Mdiile disparaging cosmopolitanism and realising that a 
first-hand intelligent knowledge of his own surroundings is 
more important than a second-hand knowledge of Central 
Africa, we are justified in the belief that, grafted on to the 
knowledge of his own particular corner of the world, we are 
giving the child a liberal education by opening his mind to a 
living interest in far-off countries of the wide world, especially 
in those — for they appeal to children most — still in a primitive 
state of civilisation — those, like Peter Pan, that have not 
yet grown up. 

Our children show their kinship with primitive man by their 
delight in living over again, by means of the folk tale, the life 
of their ou-n distant past. The doings, the absurdities of 
primitive human beings, they accept without any consciousness 
incongruity. Feed a child’s mind on the folk-lore of all 

hkf or leads to the study 
him and literature, and incidentally given 

him lessons in geography and even in philosophy 

w2:tri“ ^ y ^toL^ ^or instance, 

people. There is little in theV^''t^^ Japanese 

and of married bliss as the^reward 

with the Chinese the virtues held in V common 

and duty to parents. ^ghest esteem are respect 

which is not charactTufic'ofa^^ 




children and books. 

In the Chinese popular tales we find ^ l- u • 

I of justice. We get glimpses into many — ^ 


and 

, ■ . ^ ° into mann ^ • -'"‘'Juct 

and ceremonies, and we see the Chines ^ 

nation, living in a continual state of f ^ ^ard-workW 

Wealth and learning are held i„ g,eat rSrd®“aT 

how death IS ever present in their minds hf'.r 

observances at the graves of their ancestor, m 

instance, a woman bringing monev to k x , 

in the Land of Shadows* PrTe“s!'^eS sphi ^ 

and the Goddess of Mercy beeears t»m f . Heaven 

and the commercial instLt Tfltot 

in their popular tales. Unlike the “'™ -I 

animals^ay a small part .t r S 

anything of the war-like spirit of lapa? 
heroes but men of meditation and learning win the 

The Idea of the dead requiring food seems to our un- 
sophisticated mind an echo from the far past. Yet in Lan 
cashire, we are told, a belief stiU lingers that on the journey 
to the other world food is necessary ! We are not reaUy so 
civilised as we supposed. What is our practice of ” touching 
wood or the exclamation ' unberufen ” but a survival of an 
act of propitiation or an incantation to some unknown power, 
analagous to the belief among certain primitive peoples that 
the name of the totem that protects the tribe must never be 
mentioned ? What is the use of a family crest but a survival of 
totemism ? The Highlands of Scotland take as much pride 
in their crests as do the Indians of North America in their 
totem badges. There are very few people — ^particularly 
women — who are completely free from some superstition which 
has its origin in the primitive beliefs of far-off times. I lu\^ 
heard the wife of an Irish Dean solemnly affirm that she had 
heard the banshee. I know another woman ® ^ ® fnlash of 
classes who, when the cream wouldn t ^ » ^yhat 

cream on the dairy door, “ to make t e u e ^ 
was this but an act of 
express fear because a swallow 

" A swallow in a house is a ba om the Claddagh 

to the peasantry what do we ^ ^ and in another 

fisherfolk will not go out to s j understand human 

part of Connaught the ^ , j^y kindness. In Japanese 

speech and can be P^«P'^*f ^^utes ascribed to the fox. 
folk-lore we find the same 
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fc nf Eneland and Scotland ill-luck is asso- 
In certain parts , again we find the hare is a 

dated with the hare 
prominent characte t ^ 

there existed frequently turned into seals. 

Scotland tha^ nTver completely subdued paganism, and the 
Chnstianity has n ^ ^ ^^s wiser to adopt rather 

ceremonies and customs. 

, Spniselves but in some mysterious way gratifymg 
harmless m themselv , j^^^Leod's book, The Sin-Eater 

we have a vivid and beautifully written illus- 
totta of the .;anner in which Christian beliefs and pagamsm 
Sst together in the minds of a simple and pr.mit.ve people 
After all, we can only educate up to a certain ^ 

takes more than one generation to humanise a mind. There 
is much room for improvement in our schools, but m the end 
it is the home, the people the child meets in the home, the 
things talked about in the home, the books he finds waiting 
for him to read, the things his mother says to him as he is 
tucked up in bed at night, that, for the most part determine 
his future. 

America has much to teach us in the education of children and 
we might well borrow one excellent idea for the encouragement 
of the reading of good books. In the large public libraries 
of the United States there are children's sections in which 
specially qualified readers are employed to read at certain hours 
well chosen stories from the rich fields of English and American 
literature. They also assist children in the choice of books 
and sometimes they tell stories instead of reading them. 

Let us have children’s libraries and reading hours not only 
in our large cities, but in every country town and village. To 
a certain extent the work might be voluntary. No work would 
• rewarded or could leave a more beneficial mental 

^ a-nd many educated women 

fta Thi^ wh!t ^ educational 

aim. irnnk what an hour in fairv-lai^ri 

poor children. ^ ^ ^ 

About the age of ten or eleven chilrlrAr. • 

tale, desiring something more like ^ 

or to have been in thl past tI‘v 

course-battle, murder and sudden dealb^T 

^n aeath— but on a larger 
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canvas and semi-historical Tb ' 

Epics and Sagas and Eddas for'^rr? the great 

Hood King Arthur, The ^ “ ‘"at of ^„b" 

Roland. Besides these, to girls Mrs Ewi 
worth make their appeal at this u ® ^oles- 

they soon outgrow. Molesworth 

And now we enter the oalarfr raf i-a 
Scott, Dickens, Kingsley Maria Fd<r where dwell 

Jane Austen, Thackem/wg: EUri";.“ 

perhaps, for preferring Marryat and Fen • ^ excused, 

Austen and Charlotte BmnS 

For children under ten the best we can give them is still 
the oldest. At the same time our children, as heirs of all the 
ages, have a right to enjoy the best literature for children of 
modern times. It is strange that, with the exception of Mrs. 
Ewing, the best books of modern times for children are written 
by men, not women. Women excel as novelists, but they 
cannot stand beside men in the presentation of the purely 
imaginative and fanciful story that appeals so much to young 
children. Dickens, Scott, Hawthorne, Rudyard Kipling, 
Ruskin, Poe, Kingsley, Lewis Carroll, George MacDonald, 
have given children generously of their best, and that best 
we grown-ups can enjoy almost as much as the children them- 
selves. 
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III. 

T HAVE read your letter with much interest. May I say that 

tPm in a school whkh is already doing successful work 
TthT „Tsf" wtu. was started ? _ Miss Mason was herseli 
e"tWy aver^ to oflering a " system "-a set of good plans (or 
“en of bright ideas !) which used in and for them^lves shou d 
Idnce certain results, and for this reason she did not care to 
Lnd the programmes for payment o»/v, but only on condition 
that they should he carried out in the light of the Philosophy 
of Education which has been her contribution to the cause of 
education. That she should use certain methods to carry out 
her work is a sine qud non, but the methods do not belong to a 
system which can be bought and administered like a “ cure ” 
(which may or may not work) but are the outcome of principles 
which have resulted from certain “ findings ” as to the laws of 
mind. To discuss the method as if it were a system leads 
nowhere, for a system is cut and dried and the material upon 
which it is used must be made to fit ; whereas a method is the 
result of principles, living organisms, which have powers of 
growth, expansion and adaptability. 

In answer to the objections of your colleague ’. 

(Ij I subscribed for the material for one year so that I could 

ll.ru O 4*/ Itnfl T i . . • 


X jur maienair jor one year so mat i coma 

see what value it had to offer to us. I may be wrong in my action, 
but I was unable to get any particular value from it.” 
subscription for a year’s programmes is of no va 


A subscription for a year’s programmes is of no value, as 

have already indicated. There is no intrinsic merit in Mi 

. 

( 2 ) 


,, , f • rnere is no intrinsic mei 

Mason from the principles on which it is based. 

7 IL ’ is important. 

to a wide me of ouch books I ^do L77‘,"°e 

feature is a ‘ M/ 7 cn« fr, t ' . , however, that thts 

jeature ts a Mason feature,’ despite the fart thnt v • 

the centre of their system.” ^ made 


Any schools can get living books and most of them 


yT /-V 4 * 




V .. 1 


but b/the ^ev^nt So'a C‘fchM’ "«ds 

apparatus, books do not as yet take th^^ and 

should occupy. Also, the idea is still im place they 

trained to be a specialist in one branchT 
elixir of the subject of which he is b ^^tracted the 

his pupils with it, pigeon like and is able to feed 

of the children, it 

“ '■""S Any good teachers know wClT 

can get them without difficultv bnt ^ ^ and 

to the child as the food u^^L" whi h hT 

They rather incline to booL of thftablo a ord r 

to supply the information by which the nunil m r™ 

is ne^ for examination purposes or huTutu"' 

(3) You probably remember my questioning of any sinde 

system as a supposed educational ‘ cure-all.' ” ^ 

We do not advocate any system as an educational " cure-all ” 
Miss Mason s method, springing from vital principles and some 
nowledge of the laws of mind, seems to meet the needs of 
children at all points. A " school which is open-minded to 
the best of everything ” is apt to become a patch-work of good 
plans without any unifying principle. 

(4) May I add that even in England there are very strong 
opponents of the Mason method and many who think it very 
restrictive.” 

That there is opposition goes without saying. No edu- 
cational method that implies such a volte face from time- 
honoured practices could be suffered to make way uncriticised, 
but the opposition comes from those who do not distinguish 
between a method based on philosophic principles and a system 
which merely advocates devices that have been found useful. 

I add a few notes on the questions put by one of your 
teachers, but what I have already said applies in gener to 
each of the questions. Nos. 2 to 9. ^ „ 

( 1 ) ■■ Undor this sysum h^ 

Miss Mason sketched m her first > 

a method she had herself yfe ffappy 

recommended others, ^.g- (English 

Readers, and we also use ^ coloured 

edition, Ginn). Miss 
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notes and queries. 

2^2 than a box of letters or words, 

letters and all appar t -Teachers must in this, 

She used to tell ^ork with brains,” for 

as in method which helps one child may seem 

children differ, and ^ teacher usually has a 

a stumbling ^ason was quite wilUng to leave 

it to the teacher as ^ , ^^tter of difference of 

•"tf ChMren shodd read weU at 8J, but many read much 
opinion. Child however, is a mechanical art. 

"^^h^foTa chims eight he should have become acquainted 

lix or^^eve^n thL he can get for himself, so should books 
read to him and should learn to narrate what he has heard. 

(2) " When and how are the forty-five combinations and the 
multiplication tables learned ? When does formal arithmetic 

enclose a paper. The Teaching of Mathematics to Young 
Children (by Miss I. Stephens), which was written at the request 
of the Board of Education and under Miss Mason s supervision, 
but most children get some sense of number before six years of 
Age. 

(3) “ How can the Mason system be used successfully in a 
group made up of three or more classes, all the children of which 
are below the fourth grade ? There seems so little time for narra- 
tion in proportion to the amount of reading it is Possible to do, 
and the children are not yet able to write easily.” 

Narration must be considered from two points of view. 
It is the teacher’s test of a child’s knowledge either oraUy. 
or in writing, but is also the process by which child or adult 
gains knowledge and makes it his own. It is expressed silently, 
oraUy, or in writing. “ We narrate and then we know,” said a 
little girl to a Government Inspector. She had been brought 
up in a large school working out the P.U.S. programmes and 
was accustomed to narration in the three kinds above men- 
tioned. Every chUd cannot narrate aloud every lesson, nor 
is It necessa^. The teacher’s part is to see that the children 
are trained to work by one reading with narration to foUow. 
The teacher may test it m various ways, some of which are 
mdicated m a paper (see answer 7) by the headmaster of a large 
boys school but a slavish adherence to the letter rather 
than the sp.nt even m this matter of narration will onty clur^ 
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disaster. Clever children wiU snm *• 

o™”r h“'‘ «‘on- 

or narrated. Here again the teacher mi^, '«■! 

by a wise question which wiU leadTo a di ‘ ">™ion 

. d that nert time the Passage t 

readings: Is there a2id“d r ' 

not twice but many times ? h a delights to read, 

to interest ? ” reading always fatal 


jJi 


There are 

(both lor pleasure and profit) ■;■Sond^hird' 


two kinds of reading. I„ desultory reading 


a great author h^ to say, but when a young scholar U at woA 
reading (in the University sense) order to knc, he m“ st 
perform the act of knowing. One often hears it said of quite a 
young child — one knows it from sad experience !— “ Oh, he 
never forgets anything he has heard ! ” Why ? Because a 
child wants to know. The inclination that comes to us, his 
elders, to procrastinate because we may get another chance, 
does not occur to him, so he uses his natural power of attention 
once for aU and he knows. The effort of the ordinary teacher 
is directed towards getting and keeping the attention of the 
pupil, whose power of attention is dissipated in many ways 
as soon as he gets to school. The boy knows that he will be 
prodded by the teacher, that notes and summaries and revision 
in “ prep.” will offer another chance and so he lets the first 
chance slip and the chances are then ten to one that he will 
ever know ! Miss Mason found that this principle was the same 
for child or adult. We can all pay attention when we want 
to know and we make the knowledge our own by letting the 
mind work with its "What next? What next unti 

whole is narrated either silently, orally, or m , 

(6) ■' If a child is never to be rnterrupUd or corrected, how 

are wrong impressions Queslion, or 

The answer to questi 


a. -X .-11 mind is working siop^ 

correction, while the child memorising) 

thought. As a child darrat ^ ^ question 

you can almost watch his mi narration 

produces a blank look „p by one child after another 

of a lesson may quite weU^^ nf the pages read 

in quick succession, co 
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U .’c nnoortunity comes when the narration 
^e. The ® f ;„vited, wiU correct each other, and 

is done. Th® ^'“Ldons question, will be able to clear up 
the teacher, by a j ..o. ix ^ot quite understood, which 
or discuss any point ' 

has appeared ^ to memorise a poem that cannot 

i.~— /-- » 

•' r;'i'=£ f sr. 

for want »< “ ' ^ ^ word-perfect and the habit is 

bT^rL on details rather than on the 

I w 'say. In the teaming of poetry both mind and memory 
1 a 1st be made of. Our children have anthologies 
and are aUowed to choose what they would like to learn, or, 
the teacher may select two or three poems for reaihng and 
ofier them for choice. The child listens to the whole p«m. 

If for narration, he will hear it once and then narrate. (Ihis 
is the answer to question 8). If for memory work he will 
learn it line by line, or phrase by phrase until he knows it. 

( 7 ) “ In u large group are children never bored by the narration 
of others, especially of those slower at narration ? ” 

Yes, of course the children will be bored if the teacher is 
not prepared for this difficulty. Mr. Husband’s paper (see 
Parents’ Review, September, 1924) indicates ways in which 
this difficulty may be met. As soon as the children can write 
they win have fuU scope for working at their own pace, but it is 
also well that they should learn to help each other and realise 
that intellectual life, either in school or in the world, has 
its duties to others. 

(8) (.^swered above) “ What is meant by ‘ telling ’ 
Lycidas ? ” 

(9) If there is to be a total absence of praise, blame or marks 
how is a child to judge his efforts, or set up a standard for himself ? 
Are the judgments of adult minds of no value to the child t ” 

Again the underlying principle must be borne in mind. 
The teacher;s aun should be that the chUd must know that he 
nray grow ■ rf he earns to walk by means of crutches or artihcial 
sumjdants he wrll beconre dependent on them, and his growth 
wdl be retarded. If he finds that school work is chieflv accom- 
plished by listening to the teaeher, or by makrnrrspral 
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eitort to go one better th u- 

knowTedt 

he takes and assimilates it for ffimsdf teS ^im as 

abihty make their own wav outstanding 

that we teachers suffer to lie about k / stumbUng block! 
lulled by the teacher’s voice into!n ordinary child is 

the next into a spasmodic effort wbi!! '^ ^^ung 

at having attained as a goal not k satisfaction 

place or prize. Of cour^ the W has rakt- "f ” 

tha. a place either in schoTlfL^ 

The judgment of h.s teacher is exercised rather in the teX's 
o™ attitude towards knowledge. The chUd, who sees thl. his 
teacher shares his delight in knowledge of all kinds, looks at 
his work m a different light. School work is not then a con- 
tinual struggle to scramble within the limits of a teacher’s 
forbearance and to do what has to be done, but a happiness 
which brings him interests of all kinds in common with his 
tca.ch. 0 r whom he also looks upon in a new light j and where 
most subjects bring some kind of pleasure others are accepted 
(if with some distaste) as the discipline of life is accepted by 
those who know its joys, while the teacher sees in his pupil 
a companion with whom his own interests may be shared. 

( 10 ) Is the curriculum of the Mason system usable, without 
change, in American Schools ? What place has the literature, 
art, history and government of America in such a programme ? 

It would of course be necessary to make some slight modifi- 
cations in the programmes as they stand for use in American 
schools, but the answer in the main is that there is a common 
foundation of world-knowledge which is the birthngit o 
everyone and the P.U.S. programmes ,*“■ 

Them is stm an ample margin left for 

mg to local conditions , g^^^^^ary Schools both here 

than those of time-table ^ 

and in America will, P the special 
liberal education m com . with this foundation the 

knowledge for local conditions , 

specialised knowledge Entrance Examination 

Certificate Examination or ^ p^piPs 

can be acquired m say a y the trammels of 

school career, thus '“™fHrKceived " a liberal educatm^^ 

public examinafions until hen e.K. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELVES. 

though that I konne but lyte. 

On bokes for to rede I me delyte. 

FOR SIX TO children. 

Margaret Bonand. . ^ 

Lord Frederick Hamilton. Hanutnan. (S.P.C.K.. 2/-); 

Mrs. Hobart-Hampden. ^ ^ j^-^y 

i. Taming of Tarnt (Q^f^rd Press, 2/6.) The 


Dr^Dolillu' W-y" Th< 

D,^Ak°m ' D, D«litl’Jpost Offic (7/6). D.-. Circm 

'’'*L®eLrtb. «- SJ“rjtagicf W K~ 

SrlJwilliams. Three Naughty Children .illustrated. (Duckworth, 7/6.) 

Blackie's Annual, (5/-.) 

Playbox Annual. (About 3/6.) 

ANIMALS AND NATURE. 

Florence Holbrook. A Book of Nature Myths. (Harrap, 1/3.) 

Cherry Kearton. My Friend Toto : The Adventures of a Famous 

Chimpanzee. (Arrowsmith, 5/-.) 

Kipling. The Two Jungle Books. (Macmillan, 10/-.) 

ThWson Seton. Rolf in the Woods. The Sign Language Wild 
Animals at Home. Wild Animal Ways. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6/- to 8/b.) 

POETRY. 

Lewis Carroll. The Hunting of the Snark. (Macmillan, 2/-.) 

Rose Fyleman. Fairies and Chimneys. Fairies and Friends. 
The Adventure Club. (Methuen, 1/6 and 3/6 each.) 

R. L. Stevenson. A ChilTs Garden of Verses. Prize Edition, 
illustrated. (Longman, 7/6.) 

Ballads and Ballad Poems : Selected and Edited by Guy N. Pocock. 
(Dent, 1/6.) 

FAIRY TALES. 

Laurence Housman. Moonshine and Clover. A Doorway in Fairy- 
land. (Cape, 7/6 each.) 

Kipling. Rewards and Fairies. (Macmillan, 6/-.) 

Evelyn Sharp. The Story of the Weathercock. Illustrated by Charles 
Robinson. (Blackie, 6/-.) 

English Fairy Tales. Retold by F. A. Steel, illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. (Macmillan, 7/6.) 

Twenty Best Fairy Tales. (6/-.) 

FAIRY TALES OF OTHER RACES. 

Edith Ho».s. M.o,iLd . 

bookirhavrLe“mSThm kiid*'''And children’s lavouriti 

and Fairy Tales of Other Races (the latter^^ ^ u ® 

in juvenile literature) which are over and modern elemenl 

to the good. what I asked— and al 

May 1 now ask for, before March 1 2th Ttrae .1 
print, to Read Aloud to Children of Six to ^ot out q 

prices ? ^^me, with publishers an( 

P.S.-Please address, Mrs. Clement Pars^^T'"''^ Parsons 

Worcestershire. arsons, Luggershill, Broadway 






books. 

Structure of Liahf k o- 

m,t= Of phvsic, th^f.i lUustrates, too. better 


pSbe7 f ^'^SatTtl" 

valuable pamphlet. ^ ® corpuscular one.” An interesti^’ and 

Garden Talks, bv Marion r,.. 

Smithells, F.R.H.S. [Methuen f/T' The .. '’y C- 

of her success as a gardener hi the prlfacr *he secret 

garden. It is a place where we w.trh ^ °o must in the 

them ; it is a plLe of tenderness a^d 

place of vision ... If mv work in th» givmg and of getting — a 

at all, it will send neonle bark to anything 

selves by theSetL at the t®- 

as well aslr ‘Pthr.^ °“ly " back ytd ” 

as well as for the gardener who owns miles of park.'* 

^//>Aa6ef and its Derivatives, by A. W. Seaby (Batsford, 
0 / 0 ). Ihe lettering of the Trajan column is the source of practically all 
modern types and alphabets, and Professor Seaby, in making a large size 
reproduction of it on special wood blocks has done an important piece of 
work. In addition, typical examples of Renaissance, Gothic and Modern 
Alphabets are given. The Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Reading, in an interesting introduction, traces the whole course of 
Roman lettering from its origin to the present day. 

Handicraft in Wood and Metal, by John Hooper, M.B.E., and A. 
J. Shirley (Batsford, 10/6). This is a revised and enlarged edition 
of a handbook which has already proved its value to teachers, students 
and craftsmen. The authors suggest “ that visits to museuins by 
young people . with a view to the definite study of examples of 

craftwork would be of considerable advantage in leading to the formation 
of taste and they think that a definite connection between the museums 
and the sJLols'^n this way would naturally lead to a better 
standing of the advanced or fine arts. The book contains 300 
illustrations, for the most part extremely good. 

An ^^“''^.^Xanda^^^^ iliuminating survey 

ffth. the 

of the work of building, and sho s .. j^eip us to a better 

of the whole. The chapters on Archbishop of Canterbury 

understanding of the Afnca" mi • .-Uganda has given a 

contributes a Foreword, and pom missionary 

notable object-lesson for fail to profit by the experience 

work." and the Church as a who! creation of a self- 


work " and the Church as a whol® J ^,,^tion of a self- 

of Uganda in facing such univers l^P^ take in 

supporting Native Church, or P 
its life. 
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/ 4frica by G. Ward Price (Gill. 3/6). The 

With the ^""ount of Wales on 

*^kr.r irives a graphic accouui- oicturesque ceremonies in which 

his recent tour to West Africa, and oUhe^ the life and ways 

the Prince took part. He ais contact, and 

.1 the vario«»_PS'“ S lie which have to l» Jaced liy those respo^^ 


of the various peoples wiiu vv those respon- 

sketches some of rapidly-deyeloping part of the Empire, 

sible for the °i„hfadd to the interest of the book. 

Many excellent photo^ p gir Samuel Hoare 

A Flying Visit in this book the Secretary of State 

(Cambridge aeroplane, in the spring of 1926, to Palestine 

w Air describes his visit by aerop c^rretarv. The purpose of 


of 

sketches some; r ^ rapidly-deveiopiiig pc.x v 

sible for the interest of the book. 

Many excellent photogr p Hon. Sir Samu 

(Camt 

and Iraq in company witn ri problems of the adminis- 

their journey was to study chV« °< ‘l>i; ftoolt 

tration and defence of coo ^ut give a vivid impression, 

with the less official aspects of t ] ever-changing Middle East. 

nevertheless, of conditions to Y ^ background of ancient civil- 

We see history in the maki g, | Haroun-al-Raschid, of 

lantTiiairp ” How English literature has reflected this attituae, irom 
the^davs of Robin Hood and his merry men to the present time, is shown 
by Mr Wood and Mr. Burrows in this anthology, which contains a 
SeSonrprose and poetry dealing with the subject in many varied 

^°°Armour and Weapons in the Middle Ages, by C. H. Ashdown (Harrap. 
7/6). This volume of The Home Antiquary Senes gives a foh ^od clear 
description of the varieties of armour and weapons used in the Middle 
Ages. The author shows how the development of arms and armour 
corresponded with the phases of the continual struggle for supreniacy 
between the attack and the defence,” and how ” each innovation m 
weapons ” was always followed by an attempt to devise an equipment 
capable of resisting the new weapon. When this had been effected 
another attempt was made to render the offensive more powerful,*' and 
thus every opportunity was offered to the mediaeval craftsman of 
exercising his skill. The volume is copiously illustrated with drawings 
from mediaeval MSS, sepulchral brasses, and other sources. 

Fairies and Friends, by Rose Fyleman (Methuen, 3/6). In her latest 
volume of poems Rose Fyleman takes us into the enchanted land where 
” the fairies play on the beach at night ” or exchange the latest gossip 
about the caterpillar’s wedding or mock the thieving goblin. ” Friends 
and Other Poems show us some of the lovely and unexpected things 
to be found, like The Spilt Rainbow,” in familiar streets and among 
mortal folk. A book for children and grown-ups alike 


ttllVA giuwil-ups inih 

The Adventure Club, by Rose Fyleman (Methuen, 3/6). A story 
for eight- or nine-year-olds, telling of the adventures that befell a family 
of girls and boys during a holiday in the country. The greater part 
has appeared as a serial in " The Merry-go-Round/' 


Books for Little Children 

oiW Poems for Infant Minds, by Jane and 

{/Sdirs “‘irr- 

delighted their great-grandmother’s childhood. ^ friend who 


(o 


The 


Fairyl, 


books. 


' '^'"j'^and t'X'hvo 

Mr' S°' rrr 

with^verse. 

way and the wonders to be found oii 


Exp 
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Cape%6).^“"’ 


■' The woriH ^°'® (Jonathan 

®^ - things 

^J^®/oniance of far-off ” this ” 

of the countries of Asia h a s f “ this Picture Geography. Each 
with a short description of its peS^id^til' illustration, together 
animals, wonderful flowers etc Th l *^®“' .®o*'ions ways, its strange 
four. Vhe book will appeal to children of 


for iildri°u*SW^evi“Tbomhe ^ (Blackwell, 2/6). Stories, suitable 

of Orion, CassiopeirEiiroi The legends 

less famiiio.- ’ . . nianv others are given, as well as the 


less familiar Japese sEor^^^ ^ the 

Each .nonth la? an »' ““ "'“y 

PreSfef-)!" '’y Betaard and Elinor Darwin (Nonesuch 

When Mr. Tootleoo was thrown 
Into the ocean, all alone, 

Was he despondent ? Far from that ; 

He went on sailing in his hat. 

And no adventure that befell 
His equanimity could quell. 

For further details, read The Tale 
(And do not miss the noble whale). 

Mr. Tootleoo will rejoice the heart of any child from three or four years 
of age upwards. 

One- Act Plays of To-day, second series ; selected by J. W. Marriott 
(Harrap, 2/6). Mr. Marriott has arranged another interesting selection 
Qf one-act plays by leading modern authors \ amateur actors will find 
here a variety of material, while the general reader will welcome the 
opportunity of becoming more familiar with the one-act play, m iteelf, 
as the editor points out, " an art-form as significant as the short story. 
The volume contains many different types of play, and includes speci- 
nmL of Irish comedy and tragedy, Lancashire comedy ironical 

mens oi insn cm y . , horror, a costume play and a 

plays, war pf^jY®' x _ instance Synge’s Riders to the Sea. Stanley 

Nativity play ’ Me Sind Lad^^ The Rising of the 

Houghton s T/»« Dear j of present-day tendencies that a 

Moon. It IS P®^’^^P®®Sthrough most of the plays ; the philosophy 
note of disillusionment ru , . ^ seems to be that ; — 
of the authors, with a few e^ ^^Pnton’boys, are we to the gods ; 

Thev kill us for their sport. 

c. . p Pookland and Chats on the Choice of 
The Reading » Cimlson Kernahan (Harrap, 5/-). The 

Books and Methods of ReadingM^ taste at the disposal of 

author places his ® .-hold of Bookland ; he guides his readers 

those who are still at f^® t^'^®^i°torv, and Fiction,— to name a few only 
through the paths of Poetiy, form and to guide taste that, 

if his^topics —his purpose being o ^ readers should care most 

‘"'.“'"‘J; to mate u» ol these helps. 
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/ XTXth Century Authors, by R. Brimley Johnson 
Story Lives 0} biographies of Thackeray, Browning, 

(Wells Gardner Darlon, 4, h Arnold, Samuel Butler, and R. L. 

Tennyson, each of these great men stands out 

Stevenson The perso are summed up in a suggestive 

clearly, and his literary acn1e^eIu M.S.W.M. 


books. 


n,. Fmile Faure ; translated by Jeffery E. Jeffery 
y one who already knows the factual history of 
(Constable, 7/6)- ^ |^ook must prove of absorbing interest, 

Napoleon a^ view of a person. We shall never 

because it .P ^ P^g and words of a man near enough to our 

*^°t m" and remembered and far enough 

™ to assume gigantic and heroic proportions. EmUe Faure has 
Srstood how the bitter limitations of his youth were paid for in tos 
later years but he has realised far better than many that he had the 
"bourgeois’virtues," and a heart as well as a head and that the former 
might have been as great as the latter. Napoleon has been too much talked 
of as the warrior and not enough as the organiser and the artist. He would 
have made a magnificent man of letters and equally a “ captain of 
industry,” and some day we shall find the world realising that order is 
" imagination ” going before event and " governs the world,” as he said 
himself. The scraps of quotations from Napoleon’s own sayings are 
most valuable and illuminating. We almost see the man as he saw 
himself and we see history as he himself defined it when the clouds of life 
being past we can " trust the dazzling blaze which will remain.” — R. A.P. 


Foundations of Practical Harmony and Counterpoint, by R. O. Morris, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal College of Music 
(Macmillan, 7/6). This book wiU become a trusty colleague in the hands 
of wise teachers. It will also be welcome to all students who can 
appreciate sound advice, a fresh presentation of principles and practice, 
given in a pleasant literary manner. Chapters on Harmony and Counter- 
point have been separately grouped but the author suggests that the study 
of the two branches should proceed concurrently to a large extent and 
he gives directions which make this possible. Especially delightful are 
the exercises throughout the book ; they are of the kind Avhich invite 
and attract the student and which should necessitate intelligent work. 


on 


(Longma^f f by William Temple 

thoughtful and able Bishop of Manchester for a 

year bryeafal bein?^^^^^^ ^ 'vhich is published 

themuVdiscussedone^f teSLfoo^^^^^ 

the Church in showing that nersona^ a ® task before 

'* In a great variety ofUyfwrw fellowship, 

affair between man and Ms Maker Th ^ private 

religions are. But the ChristSy of tL New the higher pagan 
public thing .... You cannot be a ri. ^^^^^ent is an intensely 

so the vaLus chapterHeal wfth And 

History, Worship and Fellowship Discinlp^h- ^^^^^^.?~~^^istianity and 
and Economics, The Church and toe Kto^dom of S'"®' 





OUR WORK. 

Ladies wishinp to EDUCATION, 

should apply no ^’^Sage probationers for the snmm 

^'^Sagements for 'n possible. Second year stuHpnf holidays 

oppoftunity to N in^^toe summS 

into P.Pf.s met wio* 'P Nature Work, handicrafts an 

™8«8.d for after thSmaf art SanSS) 

PARENTS’ UNION SCHOOL. 

Monday ,^]v£ch^ 22 nto '"'nL^bers^S’" sent out f 

on the programmes may Snone *^^<1 ten Ss° wori!t 

asked to send a postca^ to PATbSi^^^^ are in this case 


letter bag. 

Dear Editor,— M rs FranHin- • •. November 2m, 1925. 

as in so many other places which sh^hL^vilt^H"'!^'’ followed- 
many new members and by the formation ni ^ accession of 

room meeting to hear her was kindTif r m k f^ranch. A drawing- 

November 24th. A largrnuS/nf t^^ Tuesday, 

and much enthusiasm and interest were TrouTe!^?*^?^*^ present 
eloquent address. At this mo 4 -- Mrs. Franklin's 

of P.N.E.U. and P.U.S —Mrs FrSlto^'^^*?'^ describing the work 
earnestness of the Child as a Person ^anri ^reat 

present received new inspiration from her ThrS 
a demonstration was held at S. Peter’s School’ hJ 
Sister Superior the subiert<! laht-r, n. ivr permission of the 

Adventures of Ulysse? Ho? Uttle ^frl^ ^he 

and Picture Studyjfor olLr girls ab^ul tST^Mr^^^^^^^ 

2 w5f « "J'tt'ol-'ven ifth ciiiiS „e" to h« 

as w ell as to the method, and doubtless rendered self-conscious by the 
presence of parents and visitors— brings out the latent though/and 
aU children ^ visualisation which are innate in 

c • At the public meeting (held under the auspices of the Rhodesia 
bcientinc Association) on the same evening at the Beit Hall Milton 
School (by kind permission of the Acting Head Master), Mr. Miolee 
(Vice-President) occupied the Chair in the unavoidable and regretted 
absence of the President (Mr. Justice Russell) at Salisbury, and intro- 
duced Mrs. Franklin. A large audience had assembled, including Mr. 

L. M. Foggin, Director of Education for Southern Rhodesia, and all 
listened with rapt attention to Mrs. Franklin's address. At the con- 
clusion, Mr. Foggin thanked Mrs. Franklin for her kindness in coming 
so far to tell Rhodesian parents and teachers of the P.N.E.U. He was 
astounded, he said, at the idea that children could, after once hearing 
and receiving ideas and giving them back again, really " know " them. 

He was also much impressed by the amount of really great literature 
to which P.U.S. children were introduced. He wished the newly- 
formed branch all success. Mrs. Franklin, in thanking Mr. Foggin for 
his kind remarks and good wishes, expressed her hope that Mr. Foggin 
might perhaps become in time the Mr. Household of South Africa." 

Mrs. Franklin held a meeting at Plumtree School before her arrival 
in Bulawayo, by kind invitation of the Head Master, Mr. Hammond, 
and has now gone on to the Falls where (Livingstone) there are several 
members and friends. She leaves for Cape Town on the 1st, but we all 
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letter bag. 


, ,o o orptt and happy memory of enthusiasm and of 
feel that j'^er vfsit has helped us and inspired us, even more 

new ideas, and tiiar^i e we liope the new branch will succeed 

perhaps, those interested in touch with one another, as 

,n keeping paints a a demonstrations and lectures, nature rambles, 
well as in &*vm| “ appreciation studies, and other activities 

astronomy walks, and guidance. Mrs. Franklin has also kindly 

likely to be to England she wall put before the Council 

promised us ttiat ^ ^^ers of the Bulawayo branch for the nucleus 
ifaSSii^ books.U'e are. yours sincerely. 

K. Varvill, 

C. E. Fripp, Joint Hon. Sees. 


P.N.E.U. NOTES. 

Edited by the General Secretary, 2C, Victoria Street, S.ir.l. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1926. 

The Annual Conference will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 18th and 19th, at Caxton Hall, Westminster. Among the speakers 
will be : The Hon. Mrs. Franklin ; Mr. T. R. Glover, Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge ; The Rev. The Hon. Edward Lyttelton, D.D. ; 
Mr. F. B. Malim, Master of Wellington College, Berks. ; the Rev. Canon 
Woodwood and others. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
February 2nd, 1926. 

Dr. CostleyAVhite moved from the Chair a vote of condolence to 
Dr. Helen Webb’s relatives in the great loss they had sustained by her 
u ^ valued member of this Committee, 

and had also served on other associations connected with Miss Mason’s 
work. 

at theTmeraf”^^^ Jotcham should represent the P.N.E.U. 

the Parents’ Union School. It was ooEpH +RoV of these also joined 
South Africa and Ireland many of these came from 

The Report of the Ambleside Council was read 

the Conference'^WograSilM ^“Th^eTh”'^*®®’ 

lated her on its excellence. ^‘^ngea. ihe Chairman congratu- 

Mrs. Franklin referred member <5 fnr 

to Mrs. Gould’s diary in the Review A South Africa tour 

thanking Mrs. Alston, President of the Cnr.i of thanks was passed 
done. Mrs. Glover read some of the mSv ^^e had 

Mrs. Franklin for her lectures Ladv Ahf ^^P^essing thanks to 
received similar letters from members of the she had 

Mrs Franklin then made the followhiv^«f Council of Women, 
many famihes and schools in South Awfa said that 

Union School and many more would follow SW Parents’ 

»ow. She felt so stronglv that the 


A 


p<n.e.u. notes 

work must be followed im in . ' o,e 

Pennethorne, who was ^l^ed the Cn • 

South Africa which / ^ so to ^,"^™ittee to alie * 

Ihis was earned. Many teSon , ^^‘^onded bf£'°^ moved hv 

thorne s work and regrets thafT '''’® to the excellent Ranger 

be available here, „e?e eaprei^b “t'W “<i k"oS'! »' PenS; 

Mrs. Franklin asked for n ^ Members of th^r^ ^ linger 
Mason’s books forS£r?Th-"P 4 

Miss Pennethorne reported ^he^meeting nlfn 

A considerable amount of4papJ work^ 

Office — among other finnrr ^ P^^P^&anda work haH 

"'Tie’::: r s ® 

new^^aSe? “ Braaeh. a„e 

to the cSX! and!\S on^' or^tw^°f submitted 

approved. The Secretary was asked to „ ®“Sgestions, it was 

Cottesloe for her kind help in the iSter L^dy 

The next meeting was fixed for Tuesday, March 23rd, 




CENTRAL OFFICE LENDING LIBRARY. 

char^gTf finf of"qd'%^''‘' l^een decided to 

four^veeks w^hoit hoTnf the legitimate 

owing to the fart fhpf c ^ renewed. This has been found necessary 

lor m^oarlJs L'spii'-S ;Tu'rs“aT„S^e„'’“'‘= 


Cirencester 

Fairford 

Cheam 


ORGANISING SECRETARY\S MEETINGS.* 

March 

2nd. Apply Miss Denly, Ingleside, Ciren- 
cester. 

• . . 3rd. School visits. 


Keston . . 

Strathfieldsaye 

Guildford 

Also possibly Eye and 
Wood bridge. 


12th. Apply Miss Armitage, P.N.E.U. 
School, Cheam. 

15th. Apply Miss Andrews, Barnehurst, 
Keston, Kent 

18th. Apply Mrs. Barker, Strathfieldsaye 
Rectory, W. Reading. 

19th. Apply Mrs. Baring Gould, Merrow 
Grange, Guildford. 
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future branch meetings. 

p„ apply <• 

^ •' IVIsrch 

isth At 8.15, '' The Child's faulty adapta- 

BiRMiNGHAM • • * * ^ * tious to life and some ways of 

avoiding them, Dr. A. Helen 
Boyle. 

1 lih “ Rewards and Fairies," by the Rev. 

BucKHURST Hill • • ^ Co.stley- White, D.D. Hostess : 

Miss Gardner. 

Mrs. Linnell, who has professional 

Bulawayo . • • • qualifications for this work, has 

kindly consented to hold a 
“ Games Afternoon " for members' 
children every Tuesday, at 5 p.m., 
at 55, Livingstone Rd., Bulawayo ; 
and Mrs. Swanson has also been 
good enough to promise that she 
will give " Musical Appreciation " 
Classes for members’ children on 
the second Tuesday in each month 
(on which days Mrs. Linnell's 
Games will not be held), at 5 p.m., 
beginning February 9th. 

It is hoped that the next quarterly 
meeting of this branch will consist 
of a Medical Lecture on "Children's 
Health." 

Burgess Hitx . . . . 1st. Annual General Meeting (subscrip- 

tions due). 


Cambridge 


Dublin . . 


London . . 


North WOOD 
Surbiton 


22nd. At the Congregational Hall, Junction 
Head, at 6 p.m., " Birdland 

Cameos" (Lantern Slides), by 
Captain Oliver Pike, F.Z.S., F.R. 
P.S., M.B.O.U. Admission 1/-. 

24th. At the Henry Martyn Hall, Holy 
Trinity, Miss Essex Cholmondeley 
will speak at 3 p.m. to young 
people, and at 5.15 p.m., to 
teachers. 


2nd. 


17th. 


18th. 

10th. 


At 3.30 p.m., at The Palace, 50, St. 
Stephen's Green, " The Love of 
Beauty in Children," by Mrs. 
Sinclair Stevenson, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R. A. I. Hostess: Mrs. Gregg. 

At 3 p.rn., at 12, Smith Square, 
Westminster (by kind i^ermission 
of Mrs. Walter Rea), " Heredity in 
the Schoolroom,*^ by Mrs. C. B. S. 
Hodson, F.L.S. (Secretary of the 
Eugenics Education Society). The 
Hon. Mrs. Franklin in the Chair. 

at St. Helen’s School, 
ear, by Dr. Alice Hutchison. 


T^. ^ . T. „ XVIII^ & XVUclU., 

Kingston Miss Proctor on “ His- 
tory Teaching of the Future.” 


r -r T 





St. Albans 
Wakefield 


Wanstead 


1st. 


9th. 

5th. 


Hygiene ' of ’then's*!, 

"‘schSihe'iSSnlr^Kr"" 

forwaV 

difficulties and 

ta..*es?r^o„ti,"“- 


Birmingham.— T he Birmine-h 

rs to thA Aff n..!! 


bast branch meetings. 


enjoyed their 

^ interesting stuLs of the Whitley. 

:ers." and described their mShods 

at Oakie”''vSL^the R^.l^ «n 31st January 

“The Key to the Situation.”' He uJged thl‘nf. spoke on 

ideal of a life of service— which he felt^to fi? inculcating the 

the minds of the children under o.frV. ™«<iern life-into 

gratitude for his inspiring address ^ ‘^ebt of 

sent by the ^ran^^to^Mr^^FM^^^^ in answer to the resolution 

Rhodesia, he has replfed as £ll?ws^-”T^*‘ for Southern 

with your suggestion to allow tenrh^ro quite ready, in accordance 

to make use of the p'n E U svllah ^ farm schools, who may so desire 

A me StawL S ‘"I “ ■"-kSgXiries. 

Arithmetic.” ^ ^ interesting paper on ” The Beginnings of 

interesUng* e^ure Johnston gave a most 

by some wonderfnl Churches and Houses in Sussex,” illustrated 

archSaJ^^s considers that 

tTpull down anctir^ vandalism 

disSpair buildings and churches or to allow them to fall into 

raJ?Kr*vf ^ ™^®fing was held at Owlstone Croft, 

Parsons spoke on the cultivation of 
Airs. Parsons called her paper ” Reading 
Without Tears% and her stimulating and delightful lecture aroused much 
uiterest. Professor Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, kindly took the Chair — an 
honour much appreciated by everyone. 

f Mai-gai-et’s Hall, by kind invitation 

of Dr. Badham, Mr. Standing, B.S.c., Dip.Mont., lectured to a larije 
appreciative audience on the principles underlying the Montessori System 
He paid high tribute to the P.N.E.U. and told of the success of one school' 
where the infants passed from the Montessori System to the Parents’ 
Union School. 
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..u 11th February, at 35. Hertford Street, \V.. 

LONDON.-On Lawson Johnston, the Rev^ A Herbert 

by kind permission of Children.” Mrs^Hovvard 

Gray. D-D-- spoke on P^rei ^ attendance— about 100 people 

Glover presided, and the this extremely 

apV ib <>"> i” ‘I-' ^ 

interesi s j Webb gave a most 

Maidenhead.— On Decein^^ Plant Life,” illustrated by lantern 

interesting lecture on Cun t particularly beautiful. It was 

S.:ShA /otWbt .0 enjoy ,h« lecture, 

Koeruwoou.-An.«,«„i-h« 

College. The a vivid picture of Canadian life, and held 

S3»ce“ eiSS^y:«h tatms,^ "a lew questions were asked at the 
end of the lecture. 

Pretoria.— A first meeting of this Branch has been held and 40 
members joined. 

St. Albans.— a meeting was held on February 2nd, at The Limes, 
when idiss Bentham, Secretary to the Students Careers Association, gave 
a most interesting lecture on Vocational Training and Careers for Girls. 
She had an intinate knowledge of her subject, and made it plain how many 
onenines there are nowadays for girls on leaving school. 


Surbiton.— On February 9th, at Kyle House School, by kind 
invitation of Miss Forrest. Mrs. Gardner, B.A.. gave an interesting 
address on " The Psychology of Colour.” Mrs. Gardner spoke of the 
healing power of colour and light, and the exciting, depressing or soothing 
influence of some colours. The most healuig is green, the background 
of life. 


Wakefield. — On Friday, January 29th, a most delightful lecture and 
demonstration was given by Miss Susie Lee, L.R.A.M., on ” The Jo}r\vay 
to Health and Grace.” The children who illustrated the lecture were 
not known to Miss Lee, and some of them had never danced before, but 
she so infected them with her enthusiasm that they all joined with her 
and danced with a grace and spontaneity which made all the 
” grown-ups ” long to join in too. 


Wanstead. — ^The Annual Party was held on January 28th, at Holy 
Trinity Hall, from 3.15 to 5.15. Each member wore a badge representing 
a well-known town in the British Isles, some of which were very ingenious 
and clever. The result of the Competition was announced after tea and 
the last half hour was devoted to music, provided by the members. 

On February 10th, a meeting was held at Cheltondale, New Wanstead, 
by the kind mvitation of Mrs. Hamlett. Mrs. Clare Goslett gave a most 
interesting and practical lecture on “ Mind T roubles of the Child ” dealing 
especially with the nervous child. In the Chair. Mrs. Joseph. Members 
present 45. j i' 


The Annual General Meeting of the Par^nfc’ tt„; c i i 

Association ^11 be held on Saturday, March 20th, at 3 o’clo^^^S 
the Leisure Club, 16, Gordon Sauare W r i T. ^ 

Euston Sq.). Spkker: Major Svin ’ SlSect^ Fr^ f m 
Symphony. Tea will be provided. Ex-studenU 
N. Wyllie, Hon. Sec, Grove Cottage, BusherHlS 







Parents’ National Fri 

.ggg, Educational Union, 

Cb. ‘““"‘’'‘MO 1921. 

Thh Most Ho». t„. c„.o» 

a.ir„an 0/ r, 

T„. Hon. D D. 

Hon. m», 

W 5««ory_M,ss W„y„, ' 

Pb»NET»o,N.. 

CenM Office: 2«, V.cioau s „..y, 3 w 1 


The Parents’ National Educational tt • 
to a demand from thoughtful parents who SreTt^ bounded in 1888 in response 
supervision and guidance to the development of thN 

cental, moral and spiritual^ ^ ^^'^dren’s whole nature- 

principles^ and TethoS oi ETucICin'a^ Us a“''t '^"^erstand the best 
the formation of character, as well - ^^^ich concern 


and, 


create a better public feeling on the suWt ofTh i (*) To 

with this object in view, to collect and maf J ^ children, 

experience on the subject (c To afforT. " 
eration and consultation so that the wic-w ° opportunities for co-op- 

Piomable to all. ,.) To' ^ -y ^ 


profitable to all. (d) To’ stimiltriL experience of each may be 

of numbers acting tlether Lfr " through the sympathy 

^ . . . g together. (.) To secure greater unity and continuity of 


Education, by har„„„ici„g 'bom.' and sThoo'; S„tg.“ 


«■' »‘"<iy o' E-i-tElionEl PN,. 


blems and h^;^er o lor me study of educational pro- 

and all who are^int^estS^i^Td"^ between parents, teachers, 

and practice of Ednr f Education. It offers to its members a theory 

most successfufhftf to be 

Principles is that *r families and schools of every grade. Among its Central 
p es IS that a religious basis of work be maintained. 

isun Parents’ Union School. This correspondence school was devised in 
890 for introducing regular work and school training into Home Schoolrooms. 

1 ren are classified according to their powers. A Time-Table and Syllabus 
of work IS set for each term in six Forms (ages, six to eighteen) and at the end 
Of the term the pupils receive Examination papers, on which the work done 
by each child is tested. 

The distinctive curriculum of the Parents’ Union School offers to the pupils 
a liberal education and gives them an opportunity of establishing relations with 
living ideas through the study of many great books as well as through nature, 
art, music, science and handicrafts. 

Many hundreds of Home Schoolrooms all over the world, a large number 
of Secondary Schools and some hundreds of public Elementary Schools are 
now following the Parents’ Union School programmes. 

The House of Education, Ambleside. A Secondary Training College (started 
1891) for teachers in families, classes and schools, working in the Parents’ 
Union School. The interest felt in the House of Education is widespread and 
the demand for teachers trained there exceeds the supply. 
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Parents’ National Educational Union. 

Incorporated 1921. 


Founded 1888. 


AToi-nhprR of the Parents' National Educational 

Um^roWect toyo”r Memorandum and Articles of As^dation, and 
Union suDjeci iu y Kindly furnish us with all information 

SmlrtiiXn:!. or Are’l'or/anisation (if any) in our district. 


Names...... 


(Mfrind Mrs.) (Please insert correct form of address.) 

Address - - 


The Subscription (which includes both members of the household) 
is 15s. 6d. per annum ; Teachers in Public Elementary Schools, 

7s. 6d. 

The advantages offered to Members are 

A monthly copy of the Parents’ Review. 

A free ticket for the Annual Meeting, and free attendance at 
any Meetings or Lectures advertised in the Review wherever 
they may take place. 

Opportunity for co-operation and consultation between parents 
and teachers, who meet here on the same ground. 

Opportunity to attend such natural history excursions, reading 
circles, P.U.S. classes, musical appreciation classes, Shake- 
speare readings, study circles, etc., as may be arranged in 
the neighbourhood. 

The use of the large library of educational works which is kept 
at the Central Office. 

P.N^.E.U. Reading Course for young mothers and elder girls ; 
this is open to members. Fee 10/6 a year, to include 
examinations. 


The Parents’ Union School; this is open to members on 
payment of special school fees. 

^^'^.^^tion. A Secondary Training CoUege foi 

Parents’ UniorsSol 

confined to parents ; all interested in education 

had by those wlm Articles of Association can be 

AH fnrtL ! ^ Central Office (price Is.). 

P.N.E.U., 26, WctSTtreet. LoMon‘’s!w‘p Secretary, 

Office open — 10 a m i t\ q 
S aturdays. (Telephone 479 Victor^)’. ^ ^ 


A 
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LIST 








Central Office. — Chairman : The Rev H . 

The Hon. Mrs, Franklin, 60, Porchester Terrkce,\v 2 ® Orr c., 

Douglas Carnegie. ' • "oa. Treasurer : Col. The Wm 

Ballymena Area.— Hom. See. : Mrs. Wilson, Ballvearvev n.u 
Birmingham.— pM. Sec.: Mrs. Nash, 35, Wheeleys -'"trim. 

Bournemouth Area.— Hon. Sec. : Mrs. Taylor, Uowood 

BUCKHURST Hill, Loughton, Woodford.— M iss BoxshJl o;n«"®'®'^“'“ome Park 

BURGESS HiLL.-Hon. Sec.: Mrs. Gerson, Avondale 

Burnley Area. — Hon. Sec . : Mrs. Cook, Fence Virara«» d i ’ 

Cambridge,— Ho». See. : Mrs. Theodore Fyfe, OwlsScroft^®/" i, /- 
Chelmsford Area.— How. Sec. : Mrs. Ainslie Williams Brooi^dd’wn ^'"’^ddge. 
Cheshire Area.— How. See.: Mrs. King, Windy Howe AldAri^ 

Cirencester Area.— How. See. : Miss Denly, IngleSde' f^'**®*- 

Dublin. — How. Sec. : Mrs. B. St. G, Lefroj^ The Chalet ‘ r 

Edinburgh.— How. Sec. : Mrs. Richardson. ^15, Belgrave^’c^enf 

Glasgow.-How. Sec. : Miss Hannan Watson, M.A., 4, Lilybanlc Terrace Glaseow Wl 
Gloucestershire ARnA.-Hon.Sec.: Miss Frost. The Red House, AlmondsS BrSo ’ 
Hereford Area.— How. See. : Mrs. Cochrane. Brook House, Colwall. near Malv^. 
Hull.— Local Cofrespondsnt : Mrs. Ferraby, Croome Dene, Newlands Park Hull 
Littlkhampton Area.- How. See. : Mrs. Mabberley, 6, South Terrace. ' 

London.— How. Org. Sec. : The Hon, Mis. Franklin. 60, Porchester Terrace. W 2 
Lowestoft Area. — Hon. Sec. : Mrs. Craig, Manor Close, Hopton, Yarmouth. * 
Maidenhead Area. — Hon. Sec. ; Mrs. Fraser, Fratons, Maidenhead Thicket. 
Matlock Area. — How. Sec. : Miss Hartland, Matlock Garden School. 
Nhwcastlb-on-Tyne. — Area Representative : Mrs, Burton. 24, Elmfield Road, Gosfortb. 
Northwood. — How. Sec. : Mrs. Lambert, 18, Maxwell Road, Northwood. 
Shaftesbury Area. — Hon. Sec. : Miss Althouse, 69, Salisbury Street, Shaftesbury. 
Sheffield Area. — Hon. Sec. : Mrs. Grant, Sharrow Hill House, Sheffield. 
Shropshire Area. — Hon. Sec. : Mrs. Whitwell, Belmont, Church Stretton. 

St. Albans. — Hon. See. : Mrs. King, Orchard House, Holywell Hill, St. Albans. 

St. Leonards-on-Ska Area, — Host. See. : Miss Eaton. 73, Pevensey Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

Strabane Area. — H on. Sec. : Mrs. Cochrane, Lifford, Co. Donegal. 

Surbiton. — H on. See. : Miss E. M. Yates, Aysgarth, Surbiton Hill Road, Surbiton. 
Torquay and Paignton. — Hon. Sec. : Miss C. D. Lawe, St. Agnes, St Albans Road, 
Babbacombe, Torquay. 

Wakefield, — H ow. Sec. : Mrs. Alec Haley, Walton, near Wakefield. 

Woking.— H ow. See. : Mrs. Archibald McNair, Comer Cottage, Mayford, Woking, 
Wanstead. — Hon. Sec. : Mrs. Charles Baker, Elm Cottage, Snarcsbrook. 

York Area. — Hon. Sec. : Miss Purebas, Westow Vicarage, Kirkhatn Abbey, York. 

AUSTRALIA, Melbourne. — Hon. Gen. Sec . ; Mrs. Eustace Wade, Ridley College, Parkville 
NEW ZEALAND, Christchurch.— How. Sec. : Miss Sanders, 17, Worcester Street. 
CEYLON. Kandy.— E nquiries to Dr. Andreas Nell, Room 47, Queen’s Hotel. 

CHINA, Foochow. — Hon. Sec. : Mrs, H. Shelley Brand. 

PALESTINE, Jerusalem. — Hon. Sec. : Mrs. Hyamson, P.O. Box 437. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cape Town Area.— How. 

Seven Rivers, Stellenbosch. C.P. How. Sec. : Mrs. Haddon, Directo 
bosch, Cape Town. _ 

Pretoria.— How. Sec. : Mrs. Tobias, 1037, Pretoria Street. E. trei • 
RHODESIA, Bulawayo.— How. Sec. : Mrs. Varvill. 55 Livingstone Road, and i 

P.O. Box 623. „ stante, or 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA, Nairobi.— Enquiries to Mrs. Albrechtsen, Poste e 
L. R. Orr, Esq., Director of Education. 





